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View of Mississippi River from Bellevue, Iowa, State Park 
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HENRY FORD 
FARM AND FACTORY 


bg: to our country is to be apprehended not so much 
from the influence of new things as from our forgetting 
the value of old things. At present, much that is blamed on 
the new thing—the machine—should perhaps be blamed on 
our forgetting what we had before the machine came, namely, 
the land. The two belong together; they cannot live apart; 
there is no antagonism between them; they must be reunited. 

I do not look for less but more use of machinery. If the 
world is to have even a minimum supply of goods, it must 
utilize the machine. The people will never willingly forego the 
help which the machine gives them in their work. 

Besides, machinery makes more jobs. It enables every 
one to enjoy inexpensively the comforts and conveniences of 
modern living conditions. As for overproduction, we have never 
yet had a sufficient production of all the things which the 
family needs. It would be splendid if the world should seri- 
ously attempt to overproduce 


sunflowers to soy beans. We pass the crops through our lab- 
oratory to learn how they may be used in the manufacture of 
motor cars and thus provide an industrial market for the 
farmers’ products. I foresee the time when industry shall no 


longer denude the forests which require generations to mature, 
nor use up the mines which were ages in the making, but shall 
draw its raw material largely from the annual produce of the 
fields. The dinner table of the world is not a sufficient outlet 
for the farmers’ products ; there must be found a wider market 
if agriculture is to be all that it is competent to become. And 
where is that market to be found if not in industry? 

I am convinced that we shall be able to get out of 
yearly crops most of the basic materials which we now get 
from forest and mine. That is to say, we shall grow annually 
many if not most of the substances needed in manufacturing. 
When that day comes, and it is surely on the way, the farmer 

will not lack a market and the 





everything that everybody needs! 
We should then discover that our 
present machine facilities could 
not even catch up with the need. 
Give the world a money system 
that makes it easier for goods to 
flow from man to man, and all the 
factories on earth could not begin 
to supply a tenth of the demand. 

But it is possible to expect of 
the machine more than it can do. 
We cannot eat or wear machines. them. 
If the world were one vast ma- 
When 
it comes to sustaining life, we go 


to the fields. 
help us plant, cultivate, harvest, 


chine shop, it would die. 
The machine may 


grind and bake the grain for 





E ARE still in the early stage of 
world-making. To stabilize condi- 
tions at a given point or to reject prog- 
ress because it brings problems withsit, is 
impossible. We need to plan how to pass 
through necessary changes with the least 


7 


human hardship. Economic changes must 
come and it is possible for men to be in a 
position to welcome rather than dread 
With factory and farm as part- 
ners, with one foot on the soil and one foot 
planted on industry, we should be in a 
position to hail the new epoch without 
fear. The land would protect us from 
needless anxiety. 


worker will not lack a job. More 
people will live in the country. The 
present unnatural condition will 
be naturally balanced again. Our 
foundations will be once more 
securely laid in the land. 

The day of small industry near 
the farm will return, because much 
of the material grown for industry 
can be given its first processing by 
the men who raised it. The master 
farmer will become, as he was in 
former years, master of a form of 
industry besides. 

An old Roman said that corn 
was never so plentiful in Rome as 
when the men who ruled the state 
were those who also tilled the fields. 








bread. The machine may weave 
and cut and sew for clothing. The 
machine may transport these necessities for our use. In 
doing so, it serves in partnership with the land. And it is 
that relation and balance which I am urging upon our 
people today. 

Ten years ago we started seven village industries on 
small water power sites, all within twenty miles of Dearborn, 
our purpose being to combine the advantages of city wages 
with country living. The experiment has been a continuous 
success. Overhead cost has been less than that in the big 
factory, and the workers would not hear of going back to 
the city shops. As they are free to till land in the growing 
season, throughout these trying times they have all remained 
self-sustaining. Their security is produced by machine and 
farm, not by one alone. 

While this experiment has fully justified itself, I have felt 
that it is only a step in the right direction. Excellent as village 
industries are, they do not really bring industry and agricul- 
ture together. For a long time now I have believed that indus- 
try and agriculture‘are natural partners and that they should 
begin to recognize and practice their partnership. Each of 
them is suffering from ailments which the other can cure. 
Agriculture needs a wider and steadier market; industrial 
workers need more and steadier jobs. Can each be made to 
supply what the other needs? I think so. 

The link between is Chemistry. In the vicinity of Dearborn 
we are farming twenty thousand acres for everything from 


It will be so with our people when 
those who fabricate the utilities of 
the world are those who raise the raw material from the fields. 

One thing is certain— we must go on—present conditions 
cannot be stabilized—life goes on. I suppose that in 1632 
there were people who urged that the world had gone far 
enough and that it should be halted and hardened into the 
pattern of 1632. And again in 1732, others thought that a 
line should be drawn and conditions stabilized. In 1832 the 
same proposal—it is always made—every generation makes 
it. Suppose the world had halted at any of those dates! 
Are we to declare that 1932 is the date at which development 
must cease and the world be stabilized just as it is? It cannot 
be done. Life would burst any barriers we might raise against 
its ongoing. We do not yet control all the materials out of 
which to assemble a world that is worthy to endure unchanged. 
Our times are primitive. True progress is yet to come. The 
industrial age has scarcely dawned as yet ; we see only its first 
crude beginnings. We are pioneers, and pioneering has its 
hardships. This generation is composed of economic pilgrims, 
passing out of less desirable conditions into what we hope 
shall be more desirable ones. That is the meaning of these 


We are not going back, and false prosperity is not 


times. 
soon coming back. It would be well to interpret present condi- 
tions in this light and help each other in the good old pioneer 
way, as we pass through them. We are going to renew our 
stake in the land; for the land is the foundation of the 
economic security which we seek, 
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NOLKS in the home neighborhood are won- 
dering what’s going to happen if the 
Blank Company takes over Bill Smith’s 

farm. Just what’s going to become of Bill? 
What will happen to the land? 

Some of the neighbors have mortgages with 
the federal land bank or the joint stock land 
bank or some insurance company. Now a few 
of them are feeling a little shaky. What will 
happen to them if they have bad luck? 

A number of things could happen. After 
acquiring title, the holder of the first mort- 
gage could throw the land on the market and 
take'a licking in getting out of the farm loan 
business. 

That might not mean that Bill Smith would 
be invited to move off, since a new purchaser 
might want him for a tenant. It is also pos- 
sible that Bill might stay on under some 
agreement with the new owner whereby the 
farm would be sold back to him on a long- 
time contract providing that certain approved 
farming methods would be followed during 
the life of the contract. There is also a faint 
chance that the mortgage holder might make 
Bill’s farm a unit in a big seale farming 
project. 


Put Under Farm Manager 


A more likely possibility is that the Blank 
Company might include Bill’s farm in a string 
of farms to be leased to first-class tenants un- 
der the supervision of a farm manager. Un- 
der this plan, there would be opportunity for 
the company, the manager and the tenant to 
cooperate considerably in furnishing and 
handling equipment, stock, seed and fertilizer 
in such a way that maximum returns might 
be realized from the land. 

Finally, of course, there is the chance that 
the Blank Company might rent to anybody, 
and have nobody but a rent collector to look 
after the property. 

During the last two months, I have been 
making a good many inquiries of concerns 
that hold delinquent first mortgages, trying 
to find out what is going 


Mortgage-Holders Study 
Manager- Lease 


By 
ARTHUR T. THOMPSON 


there is a sort of gentlemen’s agreement that 
land will not be dumped on the market any 
more in an attempt to get out from under at 
any cost. Corn belt land is accurately reck- 
oned as too sound a long time investment to 
be handled in any such panicky way as this. 

Of course, some farms may be turned over 
to new owners if the proposition looks favor- 
able. So far, few farms have been sold back 
to the former owners, even tho foreclosure 
proceedings may have wiped out junior liens, 
such as second mortgages, which were making 
the load heavy for the debtor. 

It is generally conceded, however, that if 
the former owner remains on the place as a 
satisfactory tenant, he will be considered to 
have a prior right to consideration if the farm 
is ever offered for sale. Up until the last two 
years, some of the insurance companies tried 
to select the type of tenant they thought would 
eventually make a successful purchaser. 

Big scale farming seems to be out of the 
picture. So far, I have received only denials 
that any company is seriously considering 
throwing its foreclosed farms together to make 
a corporation farm. 

Perhaps the favorite program among those 
officials that seem to have worried most about 
the problem involves management of fore- 
closed farms on a sort of glorified landlord- 
tenant system. Some companies have em- 
ployed for a number of years a corps of men 
that know farming and that try to help the 
tenants on the farms to secure the greatest 
possible returns. 

I visited a tenant in Kossuth county, Iowa, 
who is renting a farm from a large insurance 
company under the plan by which a manager 
is kept on the job in the district to work with 


Corn belt farmers will continue to farm 

corn belt land, even if the title, in some 

cases, changes hands, and the new owners 
bring new methods with them. 








This farmer is handling several hun- 


tenants. 
dred acres under a rotation of corn, oats and 
clover. The company had furnished fencing, 
tile and materials for buildings and was work- 
ing with him in other ways. 

‘I’m well satisfied,’’ this tenant told me. 
‘The company does thing for me that a lot 
of landlords wouldn’t do or couldn’t afford 
to do. Of course, | have to put in some extra 
work to make these improvements, but I fig- 
ure I make it back in being able to get more 
out of the farm.’’ 

Where managers are in charge, we can ex- 
pect certain specifications in the farm lease. 
Proper rotation of crops, weed control and 
other fundamentals of good farming are 
agreed upon. Certain rights are reserved for 
the manager, coneerning methods of farming. 
The common type of lease used is the grain 
share, with cash for grass land. 

Length of tenure is usually one year. Some- 
times a tenant kicks on this, saying, ‘‘I would 
feel better if I knew I was going to be allowed 
to stay on thru several years to benefit from 
the work I have done.’’ Insuranee officials 
point out that a good tenant would not have 
much to worry about in this respect. 


Two Dangers in System 


We can see two dangers in a manager-lease 
system. First, managers not suited for the 
job might get both landlord and tenant into 
trouble. Experience, sound judgment and 
practical information are indispensable.’ See- 
ondly, big companies have a way of creating 
‘‘red tape’’ in handling their affairs. If they 
reserve the right to exercise authority over 
certain acts of the tenant, quick decisions 
should be possible. Of course, both of these 
dangers can be avoided. 

But what about Bill Smith, the man? So 
far as life insurance companies are concerned, 
the general policy seems to be to leave the ex- 
owner on the farm if suitable arrangements 
‘an be made. 

‘‘Tf it is not possible to have the man stay 

on as owner,’’ an official 





to happen to Bill Smith 
and his farm. 

Nobody knows. Every 
company has a different 
idea; sometimes one com- 
pany has a half-dozen dif- 
ferent ideas. These con- 
cerns are groping in the 
dark pretty largely and 
hoping to find a method of 
handling foreclosed farms 
that will involve the least 
overhead expense for the 
time being and the least 
eventual loss, if a loss must 
be taken. 

Quite plainly, however, 
some of these mortgage- 
holders, insurance compa- 
























said to me, ‘‘we try to see 
our way clear to keeping 
him on as tenant.’’ 

I also learned that look- 
ing after the land probably 
is no bigger job than keep- 
ing up Bill Smith’s spirits. 

‘“What we have to con- 
tend with the most right 
now,’’ said another insur- 
ance executive,’’ is the 
man who wants to give up, 
who is discouraged and 
tired. We have them com- 
ing in here, offering to 
throw up everything. Some 
do this to get out of debts. 
Others want to get away 


from the farm altogether. 








mes especially, are doing 
Some serious thinking about 
be Situation, In lowa 







Of course, we do our best 
to encourage them to go 
(Concluded on page 23) 
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EDITORIALS 


HE reports come in 

like this: ‘‘Thirty 
neighbors and friends of 
Frank Hanson met at 
his farm while he was in 
the hospital at Oskaloosa, and plowed his 
corn for him.’’ Almost every township in the 
corn belt can cite a similar record of neigh- 
borliness. It is one of the things that keeps 
us hopeful about the human race and its ca- 
pacities for mutual help. 

Can we make that helpful spirit spread be- 
yond the bounds of the township? The kindly 
human nature is the same. If we knew David 
Jones, with three kids and out of a job, in 
Detroit, we would be just as much inelined to 
help him as we are to help his cousin, John 
Jones, who lives down the road half a mile. 
If we knew their distant relative, Llewellyn 
Jones, out of a job in English coal mines, and 
living on bread and tea, with no milk for the 
children, we would feel the same econeern. Or 
if we knew Hermann Shultz, over in Ger- 
many, whose ancestors helped settle England 
and whose relatives are thick in the United 
States, and appreciated what the aftermath 
of war is doing to him and his family, we 
would be as anxious to pitch in and relieve 
him as we are to pick corn for our sick neigh- 
bor. The trouble is not with our hearts, but 
with our information and our imagination. 
The 
welfare of Jones in Detroit, or Jones in Eng- 
land, or Shultz in Germany, not only touches 
our instinct to be helpful to other members of 
the great human family; it bears directly on 
our own welfare. With trade organized on an 
international basis, as it is today, our little 
neighborhood in the eorn belt suffers if we 
don’t worry enough about the income of con- 
sumers all over the world. We producers of 
the great staple crops can not prosper if our 
customers in urban centers of this country 
and in countries abroad are too poor to buy 
freely. 

As kindly human beings, and as practical 
business men, we are equally committed to an 
interest in better times for America 
and for Europe generally. The tariff, the war 
debts, the disarmament conference, the tax 
system, the distribution of wealth, are all sub- 
jects that come home closely to us as citizens 
of the world, as neighbors of the farmers and 
workers of every land. 


Neighbors 
To People of 
Every Land 


There is another side to it, of course. 


urban 


VEN yet, few 

people realize that 
debts must be reduced by 
billions of dollars, so as 
to be on the same basis 
as the present price level, or prices must be 
reflated to where they were when the debts 
were contracted. Big bankers, economists and 
officials of the federal reserve system talk in 
a more or less academic way about what can 
be done by monetary poliey to inflate the 
price level. Many of them declare their alle- 
gianee to the gold standard and fight the 
Honest Dollar bill. 

They don’t realize that they have now come 
right up against the fork in the road, the 
“‘either-or.’’ If they take the left-handed path 
of old-fashioned banking policy, they are go- 
ing to face debt repudiation during the next 
three or four years which will altogether as- 
tonish them. Even tho the present efforts of 
the federal reserve system in the direction of 
inflation take hold temporarily, we fear that 
the creditors of the United States will find 
themselves swamped during the next three 
years by the necessity of taking over billions 
on billions of dollars of property which they 
really don’t want. 

There are thousands of people in the United 
States at the present time who have brilliant 
ideas in the way of new inventiens which they 


very 


Up Against 
The Issue of 
Either-Or 


would like to put into use. There are myriads 
of ideas about new ways of building houses, 
new systems of insulating, refrigerating, heat- 
ing and electrifying houses which can be put 
into use when things settle down. But Little 
can be done with these splendid new ideas 
until debts are written off by the tens of bil- 
lions of dollars or until prices are reflated to 
a point which will make present debts bear- 
able. 

Those of us who stand for the Honest Dol- 
lar think that the bankers and the insurance 
companies, as well as the farmers, wage-earn- 
ers and small business men, will suffer least 
under some form of the Honest Dollar. We 
know that it takes a long while to repudiate 
billions of dollars of debt, and while this re- 
pudiation is going on, the ereditors who have 
taken over properties which they don’t want 
and don’t know how to use will sooner or 
later be foreed to sell, and while all this is 
coming to pass, there will be one erash in 
property values after another. 

City real estate may think that it has been 
deflated, but it hasn’t seen anything yet if 
some form of the Honest Dollar proposition 
is not put into effect. If traditional banking 
policy has its way, we may have a temporary 
relief from our trouble this coming winter 
and spring, but there will not be any genuine 
relief on a sound foundation until 1936. 

If this situation can not be handled in any 
other way, we wonder if it would not be wise 
to reduce the weight of gold behind the dollar 
by 30 per cent, or else remonetize silver. 


COUNTRY 
writes: 

The open country 
church seems to be on 
the road to extinction, 
and | have been studying the problem for 
several years. My conelusion is that the 
country minister must produce a good 
share of his own living from the soil. Two 
eases of this kind are in my mind. These 
ministers receive less than $100 a month, 
yet they live well, carry insurance, and, 
contrary to popular opinion in most com- 
munities, these men are preachers whose 
messages measure up to those of ministers 
in larger places who have no manual la- 
bor in the soil. The question in my mind 
is as to what the open country minister 
“an do on the land which will yield him 
a fairly sure income without lessening his 
effectiveness as a minister. 

Working in the soil is a direct stimu- 
lant to the mind, and while [ have not 
done any great amount of farm work, | 
find that a certain intelligence 
from soil contacts. It is the natural, nor- 
mal life for man, conducive to health, 
happiness and mental alertness. Some 
ministers have found profit in chickens. 
1 am wondering how milk goats would be. 


minister 


The Country 
Minister 
Who Farms 


issues 


It is obvious that a minister should not be 
engaged too actively either in buying and sell- 
ing or in working the soil with his hands. 
Nevertheless, there is a lot to be said for our 
friend’s point of view, and with the salaries 
of open country ministers so low, it is obvious 
that there must be some other source of in- 
come. If the minister does some farming him- 
self, he will undoubtedly have a far greater 
sympathy for the problems whieh confront 
the members of his chureh. Also, coming into 
contact with wind, weather and soil is likely 
to make his message more vital, rather than 
less so. 

When it comes to selecting just what type 
of farming a minister should follow on the 
side, we do not care to make any definite de- 
cision. In the first place, of course, should 
come a cow, some chickens and a garden. In 
many cases, it is well to specialize on chickens. 
The farm, of eourse, should be small—never 
over eighty acres in size. It is worth while 


to consider a purebred livestock or purebred 
seed business of some kind. We are rather 
skeptical about such new businesses as milk 
goats, rabbits, foxes, ete. Some of these busi- 
nesses prove to be quite profitable, but they 
should be gone into gradually because they 
require a special type of knowledge which can 
only be developed slowly. 

There are many ministers in the corn belt 
who farm on the side, and we wonder if they 
have any particular advice to offer our friend. 


M*** of us have 
watched with the 
deepest interest the ef- 
forts of the Amana So 
ciety to adapt itself to 
changing conditions. For more than three- 
quarters of a century, the 26,000 acres of land 
in Iowa county, Iowa, have supported from 
1,200 to 1,700 souls on the basis of religious 
communism. In recent years, the standard of 
living of the younger and more active mem- 
bers of the society has been below that of the 
people in the surrounding territory. Not more 
than a dozen of the members of the society 
have owned automobiles, altho the society as 
an organization now owns about thirty. 

In old Amana, as it has existed heretofore, 
the religious and activities have 
been managed by the same group of men. 
Henceforth, the two are divoreed—one corpo- 
ration takes care of the economic affairs and 
another of the religious. The 
Amana corporation should be of great inter 
est to our readers, because it combines fea- 
tures from the communistic, cooperative and 
corporate forms of organization. Many peo- 
ple have said that the Amana Society, in re- 
organizing, has abandoned its ancient commu 
nistiec ideals. In talking with influential 
members of the society and reading the new 
articles of incorporation, we find that this 
is really not true, except in minor details. 

There are two chief classes of stock in the 
reorganized economic Amana Society. First, 
there is a voting common stock, and, second, 
there is a preferred stock. The voting com- 
mon stock is distributed on the basis of one 
share to each member. No member can own 
more than one share, and there is to be no 
voting by proxy. This stock ean be transferred 
from one person to another only after it has 
been offered to the board of directors for re- 
purchase. Obviously, we have here a stren- 
uous effort to obtain the ‘‘one man, one vote’ 
control which is the idea of all true coopera- 
tive ventures. 

The really 


The Amana 
Society Is 
Reorganized 


economic 


new economic 


unusual communistie feature 
found in the new society is what is called 
prior preferred stock. When a young man 
becomes twenty-one vears of age, he receives 
one share of this stock, and each subsequent 
year he receives an additional share. With 
the young women, the rule is the same except 
that they receive one share at eighteen years 
of age. This kind of stock apparently can be 
inherited, beeause it is provided that orphans 
of members of the society shall receive ten 
shares of this prior preferred stock when the) 
become of age. 

The people of the Amana Society, espe 
cially the older ones, have in the past taken 
things very easily. They have not worked so 
hard and they have not produced as much as 
they might; but under the new set-up the) 
have employed a manager from outside with 
the hope that within a few years they will 
inerease the productivity of the society suff! 
ciently so that the members ean enjoy a high 
er standard of living. The enterprise is still 
essentially eommunistie, but greater emphasis 
is now being laid on efficiency, which ordi- 
narily is lacking in all communistic enter- 
prises. 

We believe the new Amana Society can be 
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of tremendous significance to the people o* 
the United States during the next twenty 
vears. Under the new set-up, it furnishes a 
sociological and economic laboratory wich 
may point the way out ot some of our a-‘fi- 
culties. The Amana Society is especially sig- 
nificant at the present time because all! ci the 
economie forees of the world are working 
toward disintegration. The nations make tar 
iffs against each other, and disproportionate- 
ly high freight rates prevent free movemen® 
of goods within the nations. Suspicions be- 
tween the different classes and between dif- 
ferent regions grow greater. The farmers buy 
less and less from outside, and gradually are 
tending back toward 2 greater degree of self- 
sufficiency, or, in other words, toward a con- 
dition of peasantry in the European sense of 
the term. 

We hate terribly to see the world go this 
way, but it may be a necessary step during 
the next five or ter years. If we are right 
about this matter, the Amana Scciety can 
easily have much to teach us about how tc live 
as satisfactorily as possible without selling 
so very much to the outside or buying so very 
much from the outside. 

We sincerely trust that the younger people 
of the Amana Society will not become reck- 
less. To some extent, they are in danger of 
oeing swept away with the glamour of the civi- 
lization round about them, and there is dan- 
ger that they will fall for this lure at the very 
time when those who are most in contact with 
this civilization appreciate its exceedingly 
serious shortcomings. The new Amana Society 
ean furnish a splendid contribution to the 
people of Iowa during the next twenty years, 
and we wish them the best of luck in their 
efforts to meet the economic problems of the 
day by the method of efficient religious com- 
munism, 


T THIS writing, in 

late June, the ex- 
traordinarily spotted 
character of the rainfall 
continues. Heavy rains 
are repeatedly hitting some areas and skip- 
ping others, which are only twenty or thirty 
miles away. Certain parts of Ohio, Indiana 
and Minnesota continve quite dry. On the 
other hand, parts of !>wa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri and the Dakotas have been flooded. 
On the average, these last named states have 
had more than the normal June rainfall, but 
there are localities here and there dry enough 
so that they can be hurt by dry, hot weather 
in July. 

June averaged about three degrees above 
normal over practically the entire corn belt 
This means that the corn is much farther 
along than usual, and that the government’s 
crop report as of July 1 will indicate an un- 
usually large eorn crop. Two good rains m 
July and one in August will make a reality 
of the present corn-crop promise. The pros- 
pects now are for a corn crop several hun- 
dred million bushels larger than either 1931 
or 1930. 


Weather 
In the 
Corn Belt 


T FINALLY looks a‘ 

tho the Farm Board 
might make a little pre: 
it on one of its stabilz 
ing operaticns. ‘tt wil! ve 
remembered that some time ago it traded 
wheat for a million bags of coffee. At the 
present market, coffee is worth a iittle ever 
$2 a bag more than when the ivade was made 
Of course, the Farm Roard is under agree 


Farm Board 
Profit on 
Coffee 


October. The price at that time may be lower 
than it is now, but the Brazilian government 
has already destroyed six million sacks of 2ot- 
fee, and has plane for « estroying another six 
million sacks. 4 icvc < 2 good chance, theie- 


fore, that the Ka.m scara will nake a 2:ce 
profit on its coffee-wheat transacticn. 
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HAVE attended three conferences during 

the past two months on what is Known as 
the Wilson, or ‘‘ Voluntary Domestie Allot- 
mer: Plan.’’ The people who back this plan 
point out that as long as we export half our 
eotten, 2ne-fourth of our wheat and one-third 
of cuz ierd, and as long as we have high tar- 
ifs an _o not lend any money abroad, the 
agriculture :+ the United States is bound to 
be in the most serious trouble. They further 
s-~7 that even tho we do start on a program 
-. gradually lowering cur tariff and lending 
small amounts c. mceney abroad, the vurchas- 
ing power of Europe's consumers will not be 
enough to help us greatly. Therefore, they 
say that the time has come for an orderly re- 
treat.of American agriculture instead of a dis- 
orderly rout, such as is now going on. 

The simp'est illustration of the Voluntary 
Domestic Allotment Plan is, with wheat, as 
follows: 

A tax of 42 cents a bushel could be collect- 
ed by the government from the millers on all 
wheat which they made into flour. The tax 
is 42 cents because that is the amount of the 
tariff. The government wheat fund collected 
from the millers in tais way would be pro- 
rated back to those farmers who signed a 
contract to reduce their wheat acreage by, 
we will say, 10 per cent. 

A plan of this sort wovld not ve started 
unless at least 60 per cent of the wheat farm- 
ers voted for it. Prev‘sus to the voting, meet- 
ings would be held ~. which county agents or 
men similarly qvalified would explain the 
plan. If the vote indicated that 60 per cent 
ot the wheat farmers wanted the plan, then 
contracts would be circulated in which those 
farmers signing would be given a pro rata 
right to their share of the wheat tax in return 
fer agreeing to cut their wheat acreage vy 15 
per cent, and not to put the acreage so cut 
into other crops. 

This means that each wheat farmer would 
have to declare in his contract how many 
aeres of wheat and other crops had been 
grown on his particular piece of land in the 
preceding five years. These acreages would 
be published, so that different farmers would 
have an opportunity to check up on each other 
to see that no ‘‘fudging’’ was done by the 
men who had signed contracts. It is assumed 
that there are enough old-timers in every 
township to see that justice is done by an 
aroused public opinion. 

Under this scheme, the county agents would 
be captains of the orderly retreat. The poorer 
crop land on every farm would be forced out 
of use. Production costs would be zheapened 
but the total quantity of production woulc % 
eut down. In my opinion, the Voluntary Do- 
mestie Allotment Plan weuld woik well with 
0th wheat and cotton. 


"THE application of the Voluntary Domes- 

1 tic Allotment Plan to hogs will probably 
be strongly opposed by the packers. They say 
that if hogs were given a tariff of 3 cents a 
pound and a tax of 3 cents was levied by the 
governme™.. on each pound of iive hog pur- 
chased, the packers would not be able to pass 
ait the imerease in cost onto the consumer. 
Therefs.<, they would have to pass a large 
part of it back to the producer, which would 
make live hogs sell for even less than before 
the oler went into effect. 

The fics -:ffeet, therefore, would make the 
plan extremely unpopular with hog producers, 
beeause they might see a straight drop of a 
eent ¢ pound on hogs the day the plan weat 
ste operation, and they would not be patie t 
enough to remember that a few months lat 
the fund collected by the tax would be pro- 
rated back tc those farmers who had agreed to 
reduce their hog production. And especially 
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would there be a most strenuous kick from 
those hog men who failed to sign a contract. 

Personally, I think that the packers will be 
much more successful in tacking the added 
‘ax onto the consumer. In my opinion, hog 
products could have been sold at a much high- 
er price to the consumer this past winter if 
the packers had been organizé& on a monopoly 
basis. The tax would affect al! packers alike, 
and I am guessing that in ordinary times 
they would be successful in cassivrg much 
more than half of it onto the conscmer. 

But in any event, the hog situation is more 
compticated than either wheat or cotton, and 
it is obvious that before any plan of ‘his sort 
can be put into action it will be neeessary to 
have a great many meetings togethe:, ane 
arouse public opinion among the hog >rodue- 
ers. Those hog men who are alarrrec 3¢ “he 
very thought of such a scheme sinoulc dear 


in mind that even tho the Voluntary Jo nestie 
Allotment Plan becomes a law, ihe» ¢* 
danger of hogs being affected unti ime 
as oC der cent of the hog producers «+ v5 
rhose farmers who don't like the Van «ry 


Domestie Allotment Plar had best maxe their 
influence felt on the side of ‘ower tar‘ifs, ths 
lending of more money abroad, and the can- 
celing of the Europear war debt. If these 
things are not accomplished, or the Voluntary 
Domestic Allotment Plan put into operation, 
we may expect long years of trouble. 


HEARD an interesting story the other day 

of a farmer who owed $16,000 on a quar- 
ter-section farm. Recently, the farmer went 
around to the holder of the mortgage and 
said: ‘‘I] want to turn this farm back to you 
It is obvious that with present prices, 1 cam 
not continue any longer to pay interest and 
taxes,’ 

The holder of the mortgage then astonished 
the farmer with the following statements 
‘You have been paying 6 per cent interest 
right along, and I figured this was really too 
high, so 1 took 2 per cent to apply on the 
prineipal. This loan has been running nearly 
ten years, so 1 figure in my own mind that 
the amount which you owe is really less tham 
$80 an acre instead of $100 an aer 

The hoider of the mortgage was probably 
telling a white iie in order to avoid coming 

ito possession of a farm he didn’t want; but 
the effect of his statement was to send the 
farmer away with renewed hope, willing to de 
his best to continue with the load until prices 
turned, 

1 am wondering if it would not be sound 
sense for life insuranee companies and federal 
land banks, in those sections of the country 
where liming, terracing and draining are 
needed, to set aside one-half of the interest 
rate on the mortgage as a sum to be used by 
the farmer for bringing about a permanent 
improvement in the soil under the supervision 
of the company. 

From the long-time point of view, this 
would be a splendid protection for the lending 
concern, partly because it would improve the 
ability of the farmer to pay back, and partly 
because the farm, in case of foreclosure, 
would be worth so much more. Out of fairness 
to the lending company, it might be provided 
that at the termination of the loan, one-half 
of the money advanced to the farmer out oz 
interest payments for permanent improve- 
ments would be added to the new loan at 
time of renewal. But, in my opinion, at least 
one-half of the money advanced in this way 
should come out of the interest income of the 
lending concern, because of the greater se- 
curity which is given it by a policy of this sort. 

In making this suggestion, I am not talking 
in any way about charity to farmers. I am 
talking of a sound economie policy from the 
standpoint of the lending agencies. They have 
a duty to themselves, to their policy-holders, 
to the general public, and to the farmers, 
which will be carried out in better fashion by 
some such scheme as here proposed. 

HENRY A. WALLACE. 
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Cabin at Dolliver park, Webster County, Lowa. 


ollowing the Des Moines 


When Farmers Motor Thru Scenic Iowa 


“T“HREE rivers are guides to the 
farm family that wants to get 
acquainted with the historical past 
and scenic present of Iowa. The Mis- 
sissippi on the eastern border, the 
Missouri (and the Big Sioux) on the 
west, and the Des Moines, angling 
thru the state from Keokuk to the 
lowa lake region, lead thru districts 
interesting on both counts. 

The trip along the Des Moines 
gives more variety and a longer jour- 
ney than either of the other two. The 
length of the trip is increased by 
the fact that the primary road sys- 
tem has been laid out to get travel- 
ers from town to town, so thajf often 
tourists hurry by on level roads a 
few miles from beautiful broken 
country without knowing that it ex- 
To stick to the river, it is nec- 
essary to back-track occasionally and 
to use side roads. 

Start from Keokuk north to 
Charleston, and you are on what was 
once a plank road built by the state 
before the Civil war and operated as 
a toll road. Keokuk was the main 
port of entry to Iowa in those days, 
and a high percentage of lowa’s 
early settlers came into the state 
over this route. 


ists. 


The Dragoon Trace 


Still earlier, in 1835, Kearny’s Dra- 
goons came over this trail. As the 
dragoon trace, it followed the ridge 
between the Des Moines and the 
Skunk. Over the road thus laid out 
by the horses of the cavalry, thou- 
sands of settlers’ wagons later fol- 
lowed. 

At Croton, to the left of the main 
highway, is the only where the 
Civil war left the mark of battle in 
lowa. A Confederate vannon ball 
came across the line here in an early 
skirmish. 

Up at Farmington, a state park of 
102 acres lies along the river. A little 
ways north, at Bonaparte, there are 
old mills and a remnant of an old 
ock, relic of the attempt by the state 
to make the river navigable in the 
days before the Civil war. Here the 
Mormons crossed the river as they 
went west in 1846. 

Over at Keosauqua, county-seat of 
Van Buren county, is a court house 
built in 1842 and a that lists 
among its former citizens many of 
the great of the early days of the 
state. The Lacey-Keosauqua park 
of over 1,200 the second 
largest in Iowa, and presents a vari- 
ety of river scenery 

From Keokuk to Agency, the mo- 
torist must pick his way across coun- 
try by secondary road if he wants to 
stay near the river. At Agency are 
the graves of Chief Wapello and of 
Joseph M. Street, early Indian agent. 
Nearer Ottumwa is a level stretch 
by the river, known as Keokuk’s 
prairie. Here the Indian chief and 
his tribe lived after they had moved 
away from the Mississippi. 

Again the traveler leaves the main 
highway to follow the river to Eddy- 
ville. Hard Fish’s Indian band set- 


spot 


town 


acres is 


tled here in 1842. Later a town grew 
up and a ferry brought California 
immigrants across the river. Ezra 
Meeker outfitted here in the winter 
of 1853-54 for his trip across the 
plains to Oregon. 

A main road leads north and west 
thru Oskaloosa to Pella, home of one 
of the foreign colonies that helped 
settle the state, but the traveler may 
wish to edge back toward the Des 
Moines river and Red Rock. Red 
Rock was named for the outcroppings 
along the bluffs a few miles south 
of Des Moines. Thru Red Rock ran 
the line north from the Missouri bor- 
der that marked the western limit of 
the purchase of 1848. 

Back on the highway, you pass, 
north of Monroe, a stretch of prairie 
that was once laid out into 
called Monroe City, and boomed to 
be the capital of the state. From 
there the highway leads into Des 
Moines, with its Historical Building, 
State House and other points of in- 
terest. There is a marker down at 
the fork of the Raccoon and the Des 
Moines to show where the old fort 
used to be. 


lots, 


Relic of a Later War 


North of Des Moines a few miles is 
a relic of a much later war. Camp 
Dodge, where lowa boys were trained 
in '17 and ‘18, is still used in part as 
a military encampment for the Na- 
tional Guard. Most of the country 
that Iowa boys drilled over is now 
corn land again, altho con- 
crete roads, winding thru the fields, 
show where the old barracks were. 

Back across the river to Polk City, 
the highway carries you on toward 
Boone and The 
along the river. Next to Pine Creek 
park, near Eldora, this draws 
people than any other park in 
state. It contains over 600 : 

Close by is Kate Shelley’s bridge 
on an abandoned stretch of railroad 
that thru some beautiful 
ken country. the best of this, 
you have to leave the car and walk 
over the old right-of-way between the 
rusty rails. 

North of Boone, the main road de- 
serts the river again, but by swing- 
ing around to the left, you can come 
back to Lehigh, the river, and the 
Dolliver Memorial park of 500 acres. 

From Dolliver park and Fort Dodge, 
the Des Moines river leads up to- 
ward Spirit Lake and Okoboji and 
the other points of interest in the 
Iowa lake region, a district worth a 
special trip in its own right. 


the old 


Ledges state park 
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Can You Beat This? 

A Brown Swiss cow in the Henry 
Tasler herd, of near Yale, Iowa, is 
reported as having dropped five 
calves in the past year, a set of twins 
and a set of triplets, respectively. In 
the same herd is a Guernsey cow 
that has dropped four calves within 
a year. Of these nine calves, seven 
were raised.—I. C. Sheets, Guthris 
County, Iowa. 
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TRUCK TIRE THRIFT! 


You might as well have the mileage and thorough- 
bred quality that Goodyear puts into truck tires, when 


Size — 6.00-20 


*12°° 


In pairs 


Price per § 93 
single tire 12 


you can get them at prices like these: 


GOODYEAR PATHFINDER 


Prices quoted here include 


Size — 7.§0-20 


‘28° 


In. pairs 


Price per a J 36 
single tire 


Size — 8.25-29 


‘40%° 


In pairs 
Price per $41>° 
single tire 





Size - 30 x5 


"16°: 


In pairs 


Price per 647° 
single tire 


Size = 32 x 6 


‘28°! 


In pairs 


Price per $2 2 
single tire 
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Size —- 34 x7 


39°: 


$s 40*° 


Price per 
single tire 
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prices today. 


Here are Goodyears—built by the 
world’s largest rubber company—at 
cower prices than any previous W 


summer. 


Here is the safety, the toughness, 
the streng:h, the trouble-free mileage 
of stout nev rubber—at prices any- 


one can afford to pay. 


Goodyear builds these Speedway 
Tires with patented Supertwist, that 
; famous cord material which gives tires 
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longer life. Every one of these tires 


has a lifetime guarantee. 


Look them over at your Goodyear 
dealer’s and you'll certainly say to 


tire 
costs no more?” 


choice 
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Ford Each 
In pairs 
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the New U.S. Tax, effective June 21, 1932 


yourself: ““Why buy any second- 
when FIRST-CHOICE 
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Ford 
Chevrolet 


, ee 4°* 
Price per single tire 
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Tire Values? 


Yo certainly don’t have to use 
second-choice tires to get low 
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TUNE IN: Goodyear invites you to hear the 
Revelers Quartet, Goodyear Concert-Dance 
Orchestra and a feature guest artist every 
Wednesday night, over N. B.C. Red Network, 
WEAF and Associated Stations 
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Hogs Best Corn Market 

When the agricultural commit- 
tee of the Des Moines Chamber 
of Commerce made a trip thru Polk 
county recently, six farms were in- 
spected with a view of getting first- 
hand information on some of the 
present farm problems. One of the 
farms visited was that of John Stiff- 
ler, near Mitchellville, who has par- 
ticipated in the state pork production 
contest for the last four or five years, 
and during that time has ranked 
fourth or better from the top. , 

Mr. Stiffler feels that with feed at 
present prices, he can still produce 
pork at a profit, and is raising his 
usual number of both spring and fall 
pigs. “The hog still furnishes the 
most profitable market for the corn 
crop, provided one gives the very 
closest attention to pig raising and 
subsequent feeding.” Feeding records 
are kept on the Stiffler farm, so pro- 
duction costs in terms of current feed 
prices are accurately known. This 
spring, thirty-three sows raised 280 
pigs, or an average of 8.48 pigs per 
sow, and at that a number of his 
sows lost a good many pigs during 
unfavorable weather conditions early 
in the farrowing season. 

Crossbred pigs are raised for the 
market on the theory that they make 
better feeders than when one breed 
is adhered to. Mr. Stiffler breeds 
grade Chester White sows to pure- 
bred Poland China boars 
—butthecrossbreds are jae 
never used for breeding :. ay 
purposes. His sows pro- 
duced an average of 9.5 
pigs this spring. 

“The cost of my pigs 
at two weeks of age was 
$1.25 per head,” said 
Mr. Stiffler. “This in- 
cludes cost of feeding 
the sows from time of 
breeding, valuing corn 
at 25 cents a bushel and 
tankage at $25 a ton. 
There is a good deal of 
difference in feed cost 
of pork production by 
different lots of pigs. A 
pig, to become a good 
feeder, must be well 
raised—come from well 
bred stock and out of a 
sow that was well fed 
during pregnancy.” 

Mr. Stiffler starts feeding his pigs 
oat flour—ground hulled oats—as 
soon as they will eat as much as they 
want in a creep by themselves. Oat 
flour is continued until the pigs are 
six or seven weeks old, when the ra- 
tion is changed to corn and tankage, 
or some other protein concentrate, 
self-fed. In addition to dry corn, the 
pigs were also getting as much soaked 
corn as they would eat when we saw 
them, on June 10. A mixture of blue 
grass and alfaifa served as pasture. 

The McLean system is not very 
closely followed. Nevertheless, the 
sow’s udder is always washed before 
her pigs get their first meal, and sow 
and litter are put in a clean, well bed- 
ded pen at farrowing time. Beyond 
that, only ordinary care is exercised 
in maintaining reasonably good sani- 
tary conditions. Full feeding at all 
times on a well balanced ration is re- 
garded by Mr. Stiffler as one of the 
most important factors in raising pigs 
economically. 

Bark and Cure Posts 

Cutting fence posts in the woods 
and placing them in the ground a few 
days later, without barking or curing 
them, constitutes a great waste both 
of posts and labor. Posts should be 
cut several months before they are 
set, and it is especially important 
that the bark be removed. 

The life of a fence post is, of course, 
influenced by a number of other fac- 
tors besides those mentioned, such as 
the amount of heartwood and _ sap- 
wood it contains, the rate at which 
it has grown, the kind of soil in 
hicl j durable 


mulberry, red cedar and 
black locust. When these 
woods are barked and properly cured, 
they will last from twenty to thirty 
years under ordinary conditions. 
Quicker growing and softer woods, 
after being cured, should be treated 
with creosote. When this is 
thoroly done, they will last 
as long as harder woods. 

A fence post from which 
the bark has not been re 
moved holds the moisture 
which it absorbs in rainy 
seasons, thus making con- 
ditions favorable for bacte- 
rial and fungus’ growth, 
Moisture held between the 
bark and the wood furnishes an ideal 
place for the growth of wood-destroy- 
ing fungi and insects that shorten 
the life of the post. 


Utility Judging of Swine 

The livestock judging contest held 
at Iowa State College, June 15-17, in- 
clusive, was a marked success. The 
general judging program is reported 


elsewhere in this issue, so these re- 
marks will be confined to brief com- 
ments on the judging of four hogs on 
the basis of cut-out value. These hogs 
averaged about 200 pounds per 


head. 





A group of 
Ayrshire cows 
on pasture 
(above) at the 
Lynes farm, in 
Bremer coun- 
ty, Iowa. The 
herd record 
average pro- 
duction is 500 
pounds of fat. 


Pigs properly 
fed and out of 
well bred stock 
(at right) will 
still compare 
favorably with 
other farm en- 
terprises. 


A group of some fifty men judged 
these hogs, as stated, on the basis of 
their cut-out values, according to the 
then wholesale market prices of the 
different cuts. After the judging was 
completed, the hogs were slaughtered 
and the price of each determined on 
the basis of actual vield. The dress- 
ing percentage ranged from 75.3 to 
78.6 per cent, and the cut-out value 
from $7.15 to $8.47 per hog. 

As a general guide to those partici- 
pating in the judging, figures were 
posted in the judging ring Lervegs upon 
an actual cut-out test of a 265-pound 
hog, showing that such a hog con- 
tains the following percentages of 
cuts of the live weight: Ham, 14.24 
per cent; picnic, 8.11; belly, 9.19; 
loin, 10.85; butt, 3.58, or a total of 
46.68 per cent. 

It was also stated that the average 
percentage of hams, bellies, loin, pic- 
nics and butts usually runs between 


$4 and 50 per 











By JOHN THOMPSON 





these figures in mind, 
the contestants had the 
basic facts upon which to judge the 
hogs before them. They were also 
supplied with the wholesale values 
of the different cuts, so that by mul- 
tiplying the estimated weights of 
these cuts by their market 
prices, a net cut-out value 
Was arrived at. 

That this method of judg- 
ing has merit is evident 
from the results of this 
contest. The man who was 
awarded first place, and 
who won the Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead trophy, was V. M. Cut- 
ler, Indianola, Iowa. He judged the 
average value of the four hogs with- 
in 22 cents of their true value, ac- 
cording to the actual slaughter test. 
Ten other men estimated the average 
value of these same hogs within from 
33 to 50 cents of their true value. 

The outcome of this contest gave 
a great many of the participants re- 
newed confidence in their ability to 
judge the market value of a hog and 
to feel that their judgment was based 
upon solid ground. It would seem 
that if more attention were given to 
the actual cut-out values of hogs in 


the show-ring, and less emphasis put 



















upon fancy points and non-essentials, 
that show-ring awards would have 
greater practical value. Every breed- 
er of hogs, whether he raises them 
for the market or for breeding pur- 
poses, knows that the final value of 
any hog depends on what the differ- 
ent cuts bring over the retail counter. 

Utility judging of livestock, we be- 
lieve, has a great future. “The out- 
standing change in standards of 
judging during the last year or two 
has been the shift to the utility ani- 
mal designed primarily for meat pro- 
duction,” said Prof. H. H. Kildee, 
head of the animal husbandry depart- 
ment, Iowa State College, at the con- 
clusion of the Ames judging contest, 
who continued: “The market demand 
for lighter animals maturing at an 
earlier age than the old heavy types 
has helped to bring about an ideal of 
the tr immer, more compact animal 
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ng and the placing of 


If you want to meet and talk 

with an Ayrshire enthusiast, see 
J. K. “Buster” Lynes, of J. J. Lynes’ 
Sons, Bremer county, Iowa. J. K. wil! 
spend an hour or two with you almos: 
any time, if you are interested in the 
kind of cattle he breeds. For severa! 
years, some of his cattle have made 
the big show circuits, and they have 
taken a very good share of the pr: 
mium money, too. Last year, fo) 
example, in competition with a num. 
ber of the biggest herds on the show 
circuit, he was awarded second plac 
for the amount of money won durir 
the show season. 

At the Nebraska State Fair, whe: 
Ayrshire cows entered had to hay: 
official butterfat records of a defi 
nite minimum amount, he won t! 
grand champion cow prize and t 
first in several classes of get of si 
and produce of dam. His grand cham- 
pion cow produced 483 pounds of but 
terfat as a two-year-old. His cov 
testing association herd record is 5 
pounds of fat. 

There is perhaps greater uniform 
ity in the Lynes Ayrshire herd, | 
as to form and production, than is 
commonly found. This is evident 
from the fact that since he has only a 
small herd, he seleets and fits very 
nearly half of them for show each 
year. When every other animal in a 
herd is a show animal, so-called tail 
enders are few and far between. 

“Tam not making much money out 
of my cattle these days,” was a re- 
mark made by Mr. Lynesa short time 
ago, “but am still getting a lot 
kick out of raising them. I have a 
calf back in the barn that promises 
to be one of the best I have ey 
raised. Some day, better times will 
return, and then men will appreciate 
good stock and be willing to pay for 
quality.” 


Correct Crop Estimates 

One often hears it said that gov- 
ernment estimates of crop acreages 
and yields are unreli- 
able. Those who are 
interested in having 
low crop yields report- 
ed claim that the Unit- 
ed States government 
reports are always too 
high, while those who 
prefer to have bumper 
yields reported make 
the complaint that the 
reported estimates are 
invariably too low. 
While our official crop 
reports probably are 
not always correct, as 
a rule they are close 
enough to the actual 
facts to be reliable for 
such uses as they are 
likely to be called upon 
to serve. 

On July 1, 1931, the 
federal-state crop re 
porting service estimat 
ed last year’s corn acre- 
age at 11,640,000 acres 
Early in the present year, Iowa as 
sessors, by actual enumeration, re 
ported last year’s acreage to have 
been 11,636,526 acres, thus showing 
that the estimate of the previous 
July was within three-hundredths of 
one per cent of being correct. One 
could hardly hope to have close to 
a twelve-million acreage of corn es 
timated any more closely than these 
figures indicate. The state of Iowa 
has a right to be proud of its crop 
reporting service, which is backed 
by sixteen hundred crop reporte! 
well distributed all over the state. 

The yield of corn per acre last 
year, for which the final estimate 
was made in December, was placed 
at 33.5 bushels per acre, as com 
pared with the assessors’ report this 
spring of 32.9 bushels—showing 3 
discrepancy of only two per cent 
These figures are not unusual; th 
are close to the actual facts every 
year, and bear witness to the ac 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





A dozen families lived in this house 





on stilts 


Into a Borneo Village 


Drums Welcome Flood and Rush 


DON’T mind admitting 

that when we _ heard 
those native drums boom- 
ing in the distance, there in the jun- 
gles of Borneo, I was a little nervous. 
To be sure, we had been told that the 
Dyaks (as the “Wild Men of Borneo” 
are called) would not be hostile. The 
Dutch had assured us that the na- 
tives would be hospitable. But with 
all those assurances and promises, lL 
think that one doesn’t walk into one’s 
first Dyak village in the middle of 
3orneo without a little squeamish- 
ness that is entirely pardonable. 

Suddenly, we came into the village 
itself. And we saw our first Borneo 
house. There was, first, a rather ex- 
tensive clearing in the bush, a space 
the length of three or four city blocks 
by a block or two in width. And run- 
ning the length of this clearing there 
was a row of long houses, each high 
above the ground on poles. 

Old Mongo, our guide and head 
“boy,” apparently explained to the 
local village council who we were. 
They led us down the line of houses 
to what seemed to be the largest of 
the four or five long houses that 
made up that particular village. 

We came to the notched pole, the 
only entrance. The village chief in- 
dicated we were wekcome to climb 
the pole and come inside. 

Somehow, I seemed to be the one 
who was selected to go first up that 
notched pole and into the dark hole 
above. (I happened to be the one 
hearest to the pole.) And I don’t 
mind admitting, again, that I was a 
little squeamish about going up the 
Pole and sticking my head inside the 
little doorway. 

But I climbed the pole, notch after 
notch, like a monkey climbing a 
Stick, and as I stepped inside I could 
see some twenty or thirty Dyaks, 
men, women and children, staring at 
me there in the semi-darkness. 

The head man spread a big grass 


) aa 


By FRANCIS 
A. FLOOD 


mat on the floor beneath 
a certain vacant space on 
the wall, and bade Rush 
and me sit down. Our boys deposited 
all our luggage on the mat against 
the wall—and we were apparently at 
home for the night. Finally, the chief 
and our old Mongo motioned to us 
to let us know that if we wanted 
to wash, we should come with them. 
We put on our shoes and followed 
them down the pole, leaving all our 
luggage behind us in the house. All 
we took with us was a towel and 
soap. We followed our boys and the 
chief thru a narrow fringe of trees 
and came to a wide place in a stream 
with rocks piled on the down-stream 
side, which had made a sort of dam, 
and above which the bottom had 
been scooped out to make a village 
pool. This pool apparently served 
as the municipal swimming pool, the 
town laundry, the village water sup- 
ply, and the private bathroom for 
everybody in town. 

A half-dozen men were bathing in 
the pool, a woman was wringing out 
her one-piece garment which she ap- 
parently had just finished washing, 
and was preparing to put it on again. 

Up to this time, we had done the 
watching and the villagers the bath- 
ing. Now it was our turn to put on 
the act. But we didn’t seem to im- 
press them or interest them any 
more than any of the other bathers 
had. Apparently, the act of bathing, 
a whole village at a time, is of no 
more interest than the act of dining, 
a whole village together. 

We followed our guides, all bathed 
and laundered, back to the village, 
now quite dark in the jungle night. 
Again we climbed the notched pole 
and entered the long communal vil- 
lage house, barely lighted, illumi- 
nated only by the fire in a far cor- 
ner. We settled down on our grass 
mats to observe the Dyak villagers in 
the process of living their daily life. 


Farm Plank 


Following is the full text of the portions of the 


1932 


platform of the Democratic 


party that 


deal directiy with agriculture. 


We advocate: 

For the restoration of agriculture, 
the nation’s basic industry, better 
financing of farm mortgages thru 
reorganized farm bank agencies at 
OW rates of interest, on an amortiza- 
Hon plan, giving preference to cred- 
its for the redemption of farms and 
homes sold under foreclosure; exten- 
Sion and development of the farm 
Cooperative movement, and effective 
Control of crop surpluses so that our 
farmers may have the full benefit of 
ron domestic market; enactment of 
every constitutional measure that 
will aid the farmers to receive for 
Sle farm commodities, prices in 
meccSS Of cost. 


We condemn: 

The extravagance of the Farm 
Board, its disastrous action which 
made the government a speculator in 
farm products, and the unsound policy 
of restricting agricultural produc- 
tion to the demands of domestic 
markets. 

The Hawley-Smoot tariff law, the 
prohibitive rates of which have re- 
sulted in retaliatory action by more 
than forty countries, created interna- 
tional economic hostilities, destroyed 
international trade, driven our fac- 
tories into foreign countries, robbed 
the American farmer of his foreign 
markets and increased his cost of 
production, 
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Kellogg’s guarantee 


FRESHNESS 


IT PAYS to say “Kellogg’s” before you say “‘corn 





flakes.” That’s the way to be sure of delicious, crisp, 





really fresh flakes. For more than 25 years Kellogg’s 


have been the standard of value in corn flakes. 


















































These twenty-five years’ experience, plus modern 
factories and expert workers, make the Kellogg’s 
you get today the finest corn flakes that have ever 


been produced. 


Each package is sold with the personal guarantee 
of W. K. Kellogg: “If you do not think Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes the finest and freshest flakes you ever 
tasted, return the empty package and we will refund 


your money.” 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes always reach you as fresh 
as when they left the toasting ovens. That’s because 
of the special inside WAXTITE bag which is sealed 
top and bottom. It’s a patented Kellogg feature. 


Taste Kellogg’s. Compare the flavor, crispness 
and freshness ... even the tempting aroma. When 
substitutes are offered, remember it is seldom in the 
spirit of service. Insist on the red-and-green pack- 


age. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Kellogg’s encourage the consumption of farm products. For instance, it takes 

a year’s bumper crop from 700 acres of corn to supply one day’s demand for 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. Then think of the milk and cream used each day with 

Kellogg’s — about 21% million quarts. And tons of orchard fruits. Thousands 
of people also use honey to sweeten their bowls of Kellogg’s. 
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THosE clever farm women in Kentucky and 
Oklahoma—those millions of other thrifty shop- 
pers from Maine to California—why do they 
choose Calumet, the Double-Acting Baking 
Powder? Why do they say, “‘ Calumet is the real 
baking powder bargain ’’?.. . Here’s why: 

Calumet is reasonably priced. That’s economy 
point number one. Only a small amount of 
Calumet is required in proportion to the flour 
used. That’s economy point number two. But 
these two points alone don’t tell the story. Add 
point number three— Calumet brings to bak- 
ing the heights of perfection—prize-win- 
ning perfection! 

There you have it! It’s these three things put 
together that make Calumet the world’s finest 
value in baking powder. And the next time you 





FREEt—Send for this new baking book! 








Marion Jane Parker ll cae 


c/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet 
Baking Book. 
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This offer not good in Canada 
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PERFECT BAKING IS EASY AND THRIFTY 
WITH CALUMET’S DOUBLE-ACTION! 





buy baking powder, remember these three econ- 
omy tips. Remember: every time you bake, you 
risk all the ingredients you use—flour, eggs, 
shortening, etc.—if your baking powder fails to 
do a truly efficient job. Remember: the amount 
of baking powder in any recipe is small—but it 
plays a big part in determining whether your 
baking will be poor—just fair—or perfect. So 
why not have the best ? Use Calumet—and make 
your baking perfect! 

What is Calumet’s secret ? It acts twice—not 
just once. This remarkable double-action is so 
perfectly timed and controlled that your baking 
is protected at every step. In the mixing bowl, 
Calumet’s first action begins. It starts the leav- 
ening properly. Then, in the oven, the second 
action begins. Steadily, evenly, it continues the 








leavening. Up!...up!... it keeps raising the 
batter and holds it high and light. All your bak- 
ing is perfectly leavened, beautifully baked. 
Superfine and delicate! Super-light and deli- 
cious! Prove it yourself! Get Calumet at your 
grocer’s to-day — and try the easy recipe given 
here. Calumet is a product of General Foods. 


BUTTERCUP LAYER CAKE (3 egé yolks) 


2 cups sifted Swans 
Down Cake Flour 
2 teaspoons Calumet 


1 cup sugar 

3 egg yolks, beaten until 
thick and lemon- 

Baking Powder colored 

'/, cup butter or other 3/4, cup milk 


shortening V/, teaspoon lemon extract 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, and sift 
together three times. Cream butter thoroughly, add 
sugar gradually, and cream together until light and fluffy. 
Add egg yolks; then flour, alternately with milk, a small 
amount at a time. Beat after each addition until smooth. 
Add flavoring. Beat well. Bake in two greased 9-inch 
layer pans in moderate oven (375° F.) 25 to 30 minutes. 
Put layers together and cover top and sides of cake with 
lemon frosting. Double recipe to make three 10-inch 
layers. (Ali measurements are level.) 
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JMET CAK! 
ANOTHER PREMIUM 
AT OKLAHOMA FAIR 


her cake at the Craig County Fair is 
pne big reason why Mrs, A. L. Warren 
628 W. Canadian, Vinita, Okla- 
is a strong rooter for Calumet. 
ed a White Butter Cake, using 
Baking Powder,” says Mrs. 
ta ht first premium at 
, Vair, which proves 
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2nd ACTION 


COMPARE! MAKE THIS FAMOUS 


double-action lest 


Put two level teaspoons of Calumet 
into a glass, add two teaspoons 
of water, stir rapidly five times 
and remove the spoon. The tiny, 
fine bubbles will rise slowly, half 
filling the glass. This demonstrates 
Calumet’s first action—the action 
designed to begin in the mixing 
bowl when liquid is added. 

After the mixture has entirely 
Stopped rising, stand the glass in a 
Pan of hot water on the stove. Ina 
moment, a second rising will start 
and continue until the mixture 
Teaches the top of the glass. This 


demonstrates Calumet’s second 
action—the action that Calumet 
holds in reserve to take place in the 
heat of the oven. 

Double - Acting — Combination 
Type! Calumet’s Double - Action, 
explained above, is the result of 
a scientific combination of two 
gas-releasing ingredients, one of 
which acts chiefly during the mix- 
ing and the other chiefly during 
the baking. For this reason, 
Calumet is known both as “The 
Double-Acting’”? and ‘“Combina- 
tion Type” baking powder. 
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Relish Spread 


After you have once tasted this 
sandwich filling, you will call it one 
of your favorites, too, I am sure. 

4 quarts of green tomatoes 
6 large green peppers 

6 large red peppers 

6 onions 

4 good sized carrots 

1 large head of cabbage 

Other vegetables may be substi- 
tuted if you do not have the above. 
Chop the ingredients. Sprinkle the 
mixture with one cup of salt. Cover 
with two quarts of water, and let 
stand over night. Drain and add the 
following sauce: 

6 tablespoons of mustard 

3 cups of sugar 

2 cups of flour 

2 quarts of vinegar (diluted) 
1 tablespoon of tumeric 

Mix the first three ingredients to- 
gether and add to the boiling vinegar. 
Stir in the tumeric, dissolved in wa- 
ter. Put in sterilized jars and seal.— 
Naomi Smith, Brown County, Kansas. 


Butterscotch Curls 
2 cups of flour 
2 teaspoons of combination baking 
powder 

% teaspoon of salt 

4 tablespoons of shortening 

% cup of milk 

Butter 

Brown sugar 

Sift the dry ingredients, add the 
shortening, mixing it in with a fork 
(if liquid shortening is used, add 
with milk). Add milk to make a fair- 
ly soft dough. Knead slightly and roll 
cut one-fourth inch thick. Spread 
well with creamed butter and brown 
sugar. Roll up as for jelly roll and 
eut in one-inch pieces. Stand these 
on end in well buttered gem pans or 
in small muffin rings and bake in a 
hot oven about fifteen minutes. This 
recipe makes twelve rolls, or twenty- 
two if baked in small rings.—Jean 
Stanek, Adair County, Iowa. 
Dutch Cabbage Salad 
Chop the cabbage very finely or 

put thru food grinder. Then set in 
salt water until ready to put this 
mixture over the top. Cut bacon into 
tiny squares and fry. Meanwhile, 
take cabbage from salted water and 
add vinegar to taste. Pour bacon and 
grease on this mixture and serve 
hot. Dutch cabbage is very good 
served with chicken or duck.—Mrs. 
M. T. H., Clayton County, Iowa. 


Tart Apple Puff 
3 cups of chopped apples 
\% cup of chopped nuts 
% cup of sugar 
% teaspoon of cinnamon 
Batter mixture: 
% cup of sugar 


% cup of butter 
2 egg whites (beaten) 
4 teaspoon of salt 
% cup of milk 
1 cup of flour 
1 teaspoon of combination baking 
powder 
Combine the apples, nuts, cinna- 
mon and one-half cup of sugar. Di- 
vide into eight custard cups. Mix the 
batter as for a cake and pour over 
the apple mixture. Steam for twenty 
minutes, or until the apples are 
cooked. Serve hot with sweet cream. 
Other fresh fruits may be used by 
omitting the cinnamon.—Mrs. R. D. 
Freeman, Sac County, Iowa. 


Chicken Loaf 

3 cups of chicken 

1 cup of carrots 

1% cups of peas 

1% cups of bread crumbs 

2 egg yolks 

2 teaspoons of salt 

2 teaspoons of onion juice 

2 teaspoons of lemon juice 

1 cup of milk 

This loaf is made of previously 

cooked chicken and vegetables. Left- 
overs may be used. Put the chicken, 
carrots and peas thru the grinder, 
using a coarse knife. Mix the rest 
of the ingredients together and place 
in a loaf pan. Bake at 400 degrees for 
forty-five minutes. This may be used 
with smaller measurements and oth- 
er meats may be substituted for the 
chicken.—Miss Olga H. Knudtson, 
Worth County, Iowa. 












Cream Cake 
1 cup of sugar 
2 eggs 
1 cup of sweet cream 
1% cups of flour 
2 teaspoons of phosphate baking 
powder 
Beat the eggs until light, add the 
sugar and a pinch of salt. Sift the 
flour once, measure, add your baking 
powder and sift again. Add alternate- 
ly with the cream to the eggs, beat 
well, flavor with any desired flavor- 
ing. This makes a splendid two layer 
cake.—Mrs. V. Danboam, Becker 
County, Minnesota. 


Grape-Nut Bread 


1% cups of sugar 

2 cups of sour milk 

1 cup of grape-nuts 

2 eggs 

Salt to taste 

3 teaspoons of phosphate baking 
powder 

1 teaspoon of soda 

4 cups of flour 


Soak the grape-nuts in milk for one 
hour. Combine the liguid ingredients 
with the dry and then add the grape- 


nuts. Bake for one hour.—Mrs. Ed- 
ward Boese, Buena Vista County, 
fowa. 


Tomato-Egg Salad 


Select three large, firm tomatoes. 
Seald, peel and chill. Hard cook six 
eggs, shell and chop. Add six slices 
of crisp bacon minced finely and one 
dill pickle chopped. Mix well, sea- 
son with salt and pepper, moisten 
with mayonnaise and chill. At serv- 
ing time, cut the tops from tomatoes, 
scoop out the seeds and fill the cavi- 
ties with the egg mixture. Serve on 
lettuce garnished with olives.—Miss 
Myrtle Odland, Wright County, Iowa. 


ice Water Cake 

I have a recipe for an ice water 
cake that I always have good luck 
with, and would like to share with 
Cookery Corner readers. 

8 tablespoons of butter 

2 cups of sugar 

3% cups of pastry flour 

1% cups of ice water 

6 teaspoons of combination 
baking powder 

4 egg whites 

% teaspoon of vanilla 

Cream the butter and sift in the 
sugar a little at a time. Add the flour 
and the water alternately, sifting the 
baking powder into the last one-half 
cup of flour. Add the flavoring, fold 
in the beaten egge whites and bake in 
a slow oven.—Mrs. Joan Carter, Cass 
County, Nebraska. 

Peach Butterscotch Tart 

I am a constant reader of Cookery 
Corner. I find many recipes printed 
here which are delicious and helpful 
in planning good menus for my fam- 
ily. I am sending one of my recipes. 
It has proved a favorite with my fam- 
ily as well as with many guests. 

6 tablespoons of butter 

% cup of corn syrup 

2 teaspoons of lemon juice 
10 or 12 peach halves 

3 tablespoons of flour 

% cup of brown sugar 

% teaspoon of mace 

Pie pastry 

Rub the butter and flour together 
and add the syrup, sugar, lemon juice 
and mace, cooking until thickened. 
Arrange the peaches, centers up, in 
the unbaked pie crust and fill the 
peaches with the butterscotch sauce. 
Cover with pastry strips. Bake in a 
hot oven (450 degrees F.) for fifteen 
minutes. Reduce the heat to moder- 
ate (350 degrees F.) for thirty min- 
utes. Serve with chilled whipped 
cream. This recipe makes one large 
pie.—Mrs. John M. Yaley, Des Moines 
County, Iowa. 

Editor’s Note: It has only been re- 
cently that up-to-date housewives 
have learned to note the baking pow- 
der label and gauge their measure- 
ments according to the type of bak- 
ing powder used, be it combination, 
phosphate or tartrate. Be sure to 
give the type or brand name of bak- 
ing powder used in sending in your 
Cookery Corner recipes.—E. B. 




















se toots from the threshing 
machine whistle, the dying “‘put- 
put-put” of the engine, the rattle of 
wagons past the door, the squeak of 
the pump, the bang of the tin pail, 
subdued chatter punctuated by loud 
guffaws, and suddenly the threshing 
crew has descended upon us. 

There are so many things to think 
of, aren't there? Towels and wash 
bowls to be set out on the bench, ex- 
tra boards to be added to the table, 
porches to be swept, house to be 
cleaned, and last but far from 
dinner to be planned and prepared. 

Feeding the threshing crew is an 
event parallel only to preparing a 
Christmas dinner or a Thanksgiving 
feast. The ease with which it is done 
depends entirely upon the care with 
which we plan the menu and arrange 
the work schedule. 


least, 


Arranging the Schedule 
“My favorite threshing crew menu 
calls for so little effort at the last 
minute that I wouldn’t hesitate to at- 




































A loaded, groaning table doesn’t always send away a satisfied threshing crew. 


Filling Up the Threshers 


the potatoes were taken from her 
own garden. 

As to the order of her working 
schedule, Mrs. Wright baked the pie 


shells, steamed the brown bread, mea- 
sured the coffee and mixed it with 
egg, gathered and cleaned the vege- 
tables and fruit and lengthened and 
set her table the day before. On the 
eventful morning, with the addition- 
al help, she had only the potatoes to 
peel, the corn to prepare for the oven, 
the meat to brown and pack into the 
roaster, and the pie shells to fill. 
Then the dishes were washed and the 





tempt it alone,” said Mrs. L. I. Wood- 
ruff, of Louisa county, Iowa. Her 
threshing crew menu included roast 
ham with peaches, esealloped pota- 
toes, creamed peas, succotash, cole 
slaw, strawberry preserves, pickles, 
date pudding with whipped cream 
and either iced tea or coffee. 

“The chief advan- 
tage of escalloped po- 
tatoes,” said Mrs. 
Woodruff, “is that 


they keep hot longer, 
taste better, and can 
be prepared earlier in 
the day. When it is 


time to serve them, 
they are ready with- 
out further work. The 
potatoes may be pre- 
pared the evening be- 
fore, and if a little 
milk is added to the 
water, I find they do 








kitchen made _ ready 
for serving. 

For Swiss _ steak, 
Mrs. Wright allows 
one-half pound per 
serving, and has the 


steak cut one and one- 
half to inches 
thick. 

Undoubtedly, those 
threshing menus of 
the past, consisting of 
every vegetable in the 
garden, two or three 
kinds of meat, jelly, 
pickles, pie, cake and 


two 








not discolor. In serv- ice cream, have be- 
ing the peaches with come a thing of the 
the roast ham, allow past. Evidently, house- 
the halves to heat thru > wives have learned 
thoroly and then use that a table need not 
as a garnish around If the menu's well planned, groan with its burden 
the platter of meat. you can serve it unaided. of food to send a crew 
Succotash I find is of threshers away sat- 
improved by flavoring with small isfied. A well balanced menu is more 
pieces of crisp bacon. The dessert I effective than a table so over-weight- 


prepare the day before, and then the 
whipping of the cream is all that is 
left to do.” 

Mrs. Woodruff’s date pudding re- 


cipe calls for one cup of sugar, one 
and one-half cups of flour, two eggs, 
one tablespoon of melted butter, one 
teaspoon of vanilla, one teaspoon of 
soda dissolved in one cup of boiling 
water, one-half cup of nut meats and 
one cup of chopped The in- 
gredients are combined in the order 
given, poured into an oiled pan and 
baked in a slow fifty-five 
minutes. 


dates. 


oven for 


Mrs. Wright’s Problem 


If you’ve faced the problem that 
Mrs. W. A. Wright, of Appanoose 
county, Iowa, did, then you'll be in- 
terested in her menu. She had fif- 
teen men to serve, one girl to help 


for. a day, a limited purse and a 
three-burner oil stove. Her favorite 
threshing crew menu consisted .of 


Swiss steak in gravy, boiled potatoes 
sliced tomatoes, escaliloped corn, 
steamed brown bread, white bread 
and butter, lemon pie or sliced peach- 
es, coffee and cream. 

Mrs. Wright chose Swiss steak with 
gravy because it was a change from 
the usual roast beef or meat loaf, 
and she found the steak an 
especial favorite with the men in the 
ring. Then, too, she said she wel- 
comed the elimination of that last 
necessarily hectic minute of making 
gravy to serve with the roast. The 
corn, the tomatoes, the peaches and 


Swiss 


ed with variety that it becomes a bur 


den to the cook and merely a food 
hodge-podge to the crew. 
Build Strength and Vitality 

Mrs. D. O. Beckman, of Dallas 
county, Iowa, considers foods which 
build strength and vitality. Here is 
her favorite threshing crew menu: 
Fried chicken and gravy, baked or 


riced potatoes, pineapple and cabbage 
salad, creamed peas and carrots, but- 
tered or pickled strawberry- 
rhubarb jam, whole wheat bread and 
butter, apricot sherbet with graham 
crackers and milk or lemonade. 

For enough apricot sherbet for ten, 
Mrs. Beckman dissolves two cups of 
sugar and salt to taste in one-half 
cup of lemon juice, and adds two cups 
of canned apricot 
fruit pulp and 
quart of milk. If the 


beets, 


one 





Plenty of clea 
to keep the threshers happy. 


n towels help 


mixture curdles, it will disappear in 
freezing. The sherbet should ripen 
for two hours before serving. 

Mrs. Jay Carter, of Iroquois coun- 
ty, Illinois, suggests the commonly 
used meat loaf. I think you’ll like her 
recipe, however. She suggests meat 
loaf served with escalloped potatoes, 
baked beans, molded vegetable salad, 
graham buns and jelly, apple pie and 
coffee. 


A Delicious Meat Loaf 


Her recipe for meat loaf has been 
planned to serve thirty. She uses a 
combination of seven pounds of beef 
and three pounds of pork, with one 
and one-half quarts of milk, one and 
one-half quarts of tomatoes, one quart 
of chopped celery, five eggs, two 
and one-half tablespoons of salt, one- 
fourth pound of onions and two and 
one-half quarts of bread crumbs. 
Combine the crumbs, tomatoes, cel- 
ery, salt and onion with the meat and 
mix well. Beat the eggs slightly, add 
the milk and mix with 
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board and knead lightly. Shape into 
flat biscuits, brush lightly with fa: 
cover and let rise again, then bake in 
a hot oven. This recipe makes abo 
two dozen buns. 

Escalloped chicken, chicken bak 
in cream, chicken pie and boil 
chicken with noodles, roast beef 
meat loaf head the meat list if 
crew stays for several meals. Bak 
ham and ham loaf also find a pro 
nent place, while sliced cold ham 
potato salad for supper is an unb 
able combination. Ever so mai 
housewives this year are planning 
use canned meat for a part of th: 
menu. One reader suggested sausa 
packed in tin cans because it sli 
and serves so easily. Another co 
bined shredded canned. pork w 
chicken for escalloping. Macaron 
finds a place on the supper men: 
combined with everything from sal- 
mon to “wieners.” 


Something Tart and Crisp 


Every threshing crew menu sho 
have something tart and crisp. A m 
tempting salad is a combination 
diced beets and green string bear 
emarinated in salad dressing for thr: 
or four hours and served very cold 

If it rains the last minute, and you 
ean’t manage to get the meat in time 
try meat croquettes. They sound like 
a tremendous lot of work, yet I c 
remember that rain happened at our 
house one threshing season, and t! 
croquettes disappeared like hot cak 
They can be fried in deep fat befor 
the rest of the dinner is put on 
cook, and then reheated in the oven 

One reader’ suggested 
stuffed baked potatoes. While they 
sound like work, it’s the sort of w 
that can be done before the rush ot 
the last minute sery 


serving 





the meat mixture, 
Form into two loaves 
and bake three hours 
in a medium oven. 
The delicious flavor of 
this loaf will tempt ev- 
ery one of the thirty 
threshers that partake. 

If you serve graham 


buns to the crew, 
they will love these 
made from Mrs. Car- 
ter’s recipe. The re- 


cipe calls for one cup 
of milk, cup 
of mashed 
one-half teaspoon of 








one-half 








potatoes, 








ing details. The pota 
toes can be slipped 
into the oven for 
last half hour or so 
Then, too, they do 
away with the nec 
sity of serving grav 
As to 
quette, here are s 
tips that came to 
straight froma thres 
ing crew: “Maybet 
women folks think 
don’t mind eating 
oilcloth,” said Num 
One on the crew, 
a tablecloth is sort 


hostess et 








salt, five cups of gra- like frosting on 

ham flour, five table- cake.” “I don’t <« 

spoons of sugar, one- what the dinner’s lik 
fourth cup of melted Water—and more water— just so there are p! 
butter, one egg and a threshing day necessity. ty of towels” 

one cake of com- from Thresher Nu 


Add the potatoes to 
the scalded milk. When the liquid is 
lukewarm, dissolve in it the yeast, 
the salt and one tablespoon of the 
sugar. Add two cups of the flour and 
beat thoroly. Cover and let rise until 
light, then add the butter, the eeg 
and the sugar beaten together and 
enough of the remaining flour to 
make a dough. Knead well. Place the 
dough in an oiled bowl, cover and 
set in a warm place 
to rise. When light, 
toss on a floured 


pressed yeast. 











ber Two. “Just so I don’t have 
drink water from a dried beef glass 
untactfully suggested Number Th! 
and Number One added, “Or a 
cup.” Can it be that our thres! 
are becoming china-conscious? 


Watch the Little Details 


Really, there are a lot of nice lit 
details that can be taken car 
such as drawing the shades in 
dining-room and keeping the room 
cool as possible until serving 


matching the china and silver 
nearly as possible, having eno 
chairs at hand, allowing as mi 


space as we can (it’s difficult, I kn 
not to crowd when the rooms 
tables are small), and avoiding 
much as possible that last-minu 
hurried atmosphere that would ¢ 
the threshers the 
We were working terribly 
get the meal on the table on 
It may be difficult to remain caln 
smile and to look as fresh and 
as possible, but it all helps tow 
the success of the threshers’ m 
Thank goodness, it’s only a season il 
affair, however, and happens only 
once a year!—E, B. 
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NIOR DETECTIVE Al 


FOODS 


























resteed whe aun ot 
vor toe wen 
tt 
VE BIG BANK ROBBERIES HAVE BEEN 
OMMITTED IN 2 WEEKS ~ THOUSANDS OF 
PEOPLE WILL LOSE THEIR SAVINGS UNLESS THE 
MONEY IS FOUND THE POLICE ARE HELPLESS 
AND IN DESPERATION HAVE SENT FOR THE 


FAMOUS DETECTIVE - INSPECTOR POST 








SPONSORED BY GENERAL 


“ THE ONLY CLUE — 
INSPECTOR POST, IS A 
' LITTLE GERMAN COOKIE 

THAT WAS FOUND ON THE 
» FLOOR BY THE SAFE — 
AND THAT'S NO CLUE - 

















AND I'VE BEEN TRAILING MONTE 
CARLO PETE FOR YEARS=-HE'S GOT 2 
WEAKNESSES — A BLACK POINTED 
MUSTACHE AND LITTLE GERMAN COOKIES 
HAVE YOU SEEN ‘ 


YAl 


NO CLUE ? THar 
COOKIE SOUNDS LIKE 
MONTE CARLO PETE 
THE FAMOUS INTERNATIONAL 
CROOK — TELL ME QUICK 
WHERE IS THE BEST 

GERMAN BAKERY IN THE 

CITY AND DONT ASK WHY - 








~ 


VG 

















HE WAS HERE YESTERDAY- 
WASN'T HE TOM ? — \ 


AND | SAW WHERE 
HE LIVES-iT's IN THE 
NEXT BLOCK - PLEASE 
CAN WE GO WITH YOU? 



































H'MM MIGHT WORK — THINK YOU TWO COULD 
MONTE CARLO PETE 1S THE || DoIT? YOU MUSTN'T LET HIM KNOW OR — 


TO BE SURE HE'S THERE BEFORE Zo 





















SURE! WE CAN PLAY BALL IN 
FRONT OF THE HOUSE, NANCY CAN 
CATCH AS GOOD AS A BOY — 

WHEN THE ROBBER COMES I'LL 

THROW THE SALL OVER NANCY'S 
HEAD SO SHE'LL HAVE TO CHASE 
IT BACK HERE — THEN SHE CAN 
TELL YOU — 


po - gag gh He UL GET 
USPICIOUS IF H ES A MAN 
WATCHING THE HOUSE — / 


LET US WATCH IT! 
Wo gs 



























%& 
~ 
_ 
aa 
ya = 
As —_ 
= 















COME 


ONTE GARLO PETE JUST WENT IN— 













QUICK | insrector post 


THE EXCITEMENT BUT WAIT 
HERE SO YOu'LL NOT GET 
HURT IF THERE'S ANY SHOOTING 


f YOU DESERVE TO BE IN ON 

















NLL CALL YOU WHEN j'VE GOT 
HIM DISARMED — 

















HANDS UP! monte caaio Pete 
1} ALWAYS THOUGHT I'D CATCH YOu 
IF | COULD FIND OUT WHERE YOu 
BOUGHT YOUR cooKies-COME ON, 


TOM AND NANCY — 






















HERE CHILDREN - YOU PuT THE 
HANDCUFFS ON HIM=- WHILE I COVER 
HIM— I'VE ALREADY TAKEN HIS 


Poa, 
* 


WOULD YOU BOYS AND GIRLS LIKE TO LEARN ALL ABOUT CLUES 
AND SECRET WRITING AND OTHER THINGS THAT MAKE DETECTIVE 
} WORK SO EXCITING AND INTERESTING? YOU CAN BY 
Wy JOINING MY JUNIOR DETECTIVE CORPS 


READ HOW TO JOIN BELOW 


YOu'VE SHOWN ME WHAT GOOD DETECTIVES 
CHILDREN CAN BE AND I'M GOING TO START 
A JUNIOR DETECTIVE CORPS You 
ARE THE FIRST MEMBERS —DO YOU THINK 
OTHER BOYS AND GIRLS WOULD LIKE TO JOIN 10 












GUN- THEN WE'LL HUNT 
FOR THE MONEY ! 


yao! 













—T 


I'LL SAY THEY WOULD 

JUST WAIT'LL THEY 

KNOW ABOUT IT- 
r—-\ 


ty) 
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of Ge i Food 
| N S P E CT Oo R P @] S Sere sect, iaidigen 
I want to be a detective in your Junior Detective Corps. Please send me 


a badge and instruction book. Iam sending two Post Toasties box tops 
\ 1-39 
NAME _ 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 
FILL IN COMPLETELY. PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 


8 ee et ee 








= <a 
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Boys and girls! Send Inspector Post the coupon under 
his picture and he will send you a detective’s badge. And 
an instruction book which will tell you how to find clues, 
how to do secret writing, and lots of other things detec- 
tives must know. 


Just so Inspector Post will know you are helping to keep 
your body strong and your mind alert (you know a detec- 
tive must be strong and quick) he asks that you send 
with the coupon two tops from POST TOASTIES boxes. 
POST TOASTIES, you know, are full of quick energy— 
just what a detective needs. 

So, ask your mother to get some right away, so you can 
join the JUNIOR DETECTIVE CORPS. Then send 
the box tops and the coupon to Inspector Post. Do it 
right away! 
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KEEP COOL 
WITH 


COFFEE—iced 


As the accuracy of the hoyr-glass 
depends upon an even, continuous flow 


a Little at a time 


... 8@ the uniform flavor of Hilts 
Bros. Coffee is produced by Controlled 
Roasting — the exclusive process that 
roasts evenly, continuously “a 
little at a time.” 


HILLS BROS 








TO A FROSTY GOODNESS 


THERE’S one drink that never fails 
to freshen a thirsty throat ... to 
bolster you up and help you through 
a hard, hot day. It’s coffee ... Hills 
Bros. Coffee ... iced to a cheering, 


chilling goodness. 


What relief and new life you find, 
as you drink it slowly—savoring each 
sip—making the most of that rich, 
exquisite flavor! For here is coffee 
at the height of flavor-perfection. 
Coffee with the taste 
intends—developed by perfect roast- 
ing! Hills Bros.’ extlusive Controlled 
Roasting process never under-roasts 


nor over-roasts. 


Hills Bros. Coffee can’t go stale! 
The vaewum process of packing 


that Nature 








coffee is the only method that fully 
preserves coffee freshness — the air 


is removed from the can and kept 
out. It was originated by Hills Bros. 
over thirty years ago. There is no 
magic about a vacuum can — it will 
not make poor coffee good, but it will 
keep good coffee fresh. 


Order Hills Bros. Coffee today. 


@ When you're in from 2 
hard, hot day—and you 
need a real pick-up. 


@ Whena neighbor drops 

in for a chat—and there’s 

not a breath of air on the 
porch. 


Really, you haven’t any idea how 


delightful iced coffee is, until you 
taste Hills Bros. Ask for it by name, 
and leok for the Arab trade-mark on 


the can. 






@ When you’re home 

from town—and can 

hardly drag one foot 
after the other. 


How to make a 
marvelous glass of Hills 
Bros Coffee—iced 


Prepare Hills Bros. Coffee in 
your regular way. Then instead 
of adding ice to the hot coffee, 
cool it in a pitcher or covered 
dish—and chill in your refrig- 
erator. Do not add ice until 
ready to serve—for ice dilutes 
the delightful, bracing flavor. 
Serve with cream, if desired, 
and sweeten to taste. 





Copyright 1932 Hills Bros. 


HILLS BROS COFFEE 


Huts Bros. Corres, Inc., 617 Washington Avenue, N., Minneapolis, Minnesota 





| universe. 
| convince the Israel- 



















Sabbath School Lesson 


| By HENRY WALLACE 


| 





The Passover 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 17, 1932. Exodus, 11:1— 
12:36. Text, Exodus, 12:21-28.) 
| THE sixth chapter of Exodus, 

we learn that God sent Moses to 
Egypt, first, with the definite pur- 
pose of convincing them that as Je- 
hovah, the God of salvation, He was 
peculiarly the God of Israel; and that 
He would bring them out from under 
the burdens which the Egyptians had 
put upon them; that they should 
know that for all time to come He 
was to be their God, and would per- 
form the*promises made to Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, and give them the 
heritage of their fathers. 

From chapter seven, we learn that 
Moses had a missiom to Egypt as 
well; that he was to 
eonvince the Egyp- 
tians that Jehovah 
was the Lord of the 
whole earth, the su- 
preme power in the 
He was to 


oie 


ites by the working 
of miracles which 
were mentioned spe- 
cifically as warrant 
for the divine au- 
thority of his com- 
mission. He was to 
convince the Egyp- 





Egyptian harvest festival, the four- 
teenth day of the seventh month. 
After that, it was te be the begin- 
ning of the Jewish religious year. 
It is probable that not all the He- 
brews did partake of it, however, but 
only those who had faith in Jehovah. 
There were no doubt then, as now 
under similar circumstances, those 
who would say: What is Moses to 
make by all this? Why does he dis- 
turb the peace of the country? What 
good will the killing of a lamb and 
the sprinkling of its blood on the 
lintel or door-post do? How will it 
check disease? What protection can 
it give against death? It was neces. 
sary to separate this “faithless and 
kicking” crowd from the rest of the 


people, and to gather around the 
standard of Moses as a nucleus of 
the future nation 

—_». only those who be- 

lieved in Jehovah 


and obeyed the di- 
vine commands. 
Those who were un- 
believing would not 
observe the feast at 
all, and would thus 
be separated from 
the rest of the peo- 
ple. They had four 
days to determine 
whether they would 
or not; and it is 
somewhat remark- 


tians that the gods able that after this 
they worshiped were first observance the 
no gods, by another lamb was selected 
series of miracles, on the day that it 
aimed particularly at was killed and not 
the gods they wor- “Uncle Henry” Wallace on the fourth day 
shiped. previous. On the 

This occupied, in -¢#——-————————————%®-_ other hand, provi- 


all probability, a 

year and a half, or from the begin- 
ning of one year to the harvest of the 
next. The answer of Pharaoh was 
that he knew nothing of Jehovah, 
that in fact he had never heard of 
Him; and then he increased the op- 
pression of the Hebrew people. To 
the Egyptian priests and Pharaoh, 
Moses would naturally seem to be a 
magician of wonderful skill. They 
would naturally regard his claim 
that these things were done by the 
power of Jehovah as one of the tricks 
of his trade; and it was not until 
they failed to duplicate even in out- 
ward appearance his miracles, that 
they admitted that this was some- 
thing beyond human power, saying: 
“This is the fimger of God.” 

We cam see at once that this year 
and a half would be a period of in- 
tense excitement and earnest discus- 
sion on the subject of religion; both 
on the part of the Egyptians, espe- 
cially their priesthood, and the elders 
and the people of Israel. There would 
be especial interest in religious mat- 
ters among the Hebrews. Since the 
death of Joseph, so far as recorded, 
there had been no revelation of the 
divine will. The name of Jehovah is 
revealed for the first time, and the 
character of His worship brought out 
in these religious teachings with dis- 
tinctness and clearness. 

Just what the religious observ- 
ances of the Hebrew people at that 
time were we do not clearly know. 
There were, however, at least three 
great religious observances—the Sab- 
bath, circumcision and _ sacrifice. 
When it became clear to the He- 
brews that emancipation was pos- 
sible, they would naturally take re- 
newed interest in these ancient ob- 
servances. From the ancient, simple 
rite of sacrifice, which existed from 
Abraham and even from Abel, Moses 
developed a peculiar sacrificial ordi- 
nance, henceforth to be known as the 
passover, and which in Christian 
times has been developed into the 
Lord’s Supper. 

With reference to this festival, we 
note, first, that it was to be a nation- 
al observance. The date of the first 


sion was made for 
the slave and for the stranger, pro- 
vided the males of the family sub- 
mitted to the ordinance of circum- 
cision (Exodus, 14:43-49). The chil- 
dren of Israel were to be taught thus 
early that even their emancipation 
depended on faith, and not on their 
descent from Abraham. The object 
was to separate the believing from 
the unbelieving, whether Hebrews or 


Egyptians. 
Second—The passover was not an 
individual, nor even a family, but a 


social observance. It included not 
only the entire household, but the 
households of the neighbors, as many 
as were needed to consume the en- 
tire lamb. In later Jewish practice, 
the number was from ten to twenty. 
The idea of fellowship, communion, 
runs thru the worship of God trom 
the day of Moses unto this day. 
Third—The festival was pre-emt 
nently sacrificial. The life was re 
garded as being in the blood; and 
the blood thus shed was to be spril- 
kled on the door-posts and the lintel, 
thus converting the house into 4 
temple. The lamb must then be 
roasted, and not eaten raw. The sub- 
stance must be whole, not diluted 
with anything else. The bones must 
not be broken. It must be a whole 
sacrifice. The remains must not be 
carried outside of the house, being 
sacred or devoted to God; but must 
be consumed by fire before mornings, 
as. were other sacrifices. 
Fourth—It was to be a memorial 
feast, the thing to be remembered be 
ing the deliverance of the first-borl 
from the sword of the destroyime 
angel, and of the people from the! 
state of bondage. It must be eaten 
with unleavened bread, the bread o 
haste, there being no time to leave 
it. It was to be eaten with bitter 
herbs, probably significant of thelr 
bitter bondage. It must be eatel 
standing, as by people who were 
ready for instant marching—the!? 
sandals on their feet, their staffs 
their hands, their cloaks wrapped 
tightly around them. No one was 
permitted to go out of the house on 


that night of the first passover. the 
enth plague 
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was to be visited on the Egyptians. 
The first-born, from the house of 
Pharaoh to the house of the bond- 
man, was to be destroyed, and there 
would be absolute safety to those, 
whether Hebrews or foreigners, who 
thus professed their faith in Jehovah 
and observed this ordinance. 

After they had become settled in 
their own land, and had become inde- 
pendent farmers instead of peons, 
the children would inquire why it 
was that for seven days they were 
required to eat unleavened, that is, 
unraised bread. They were to be told 
that it was the sacrifice of the Lord’s 
passover, who passed over the houses 
of the children of Israel when He 
the first-born of the Egyp- 
tians, and delivered the Israelites 
thru Moses in such haste that there 
was no time for bread to rise. 

After the sacrifice of Jesus on 
Calvary, who was clearly typified by 
this sacrificial lamb, the passover of 
the Jew becomes the Lord’s supper 
of the Christian. There is no more 
sacrifice to be offered; and the feast 
becomes purely a memorial to show 
forth the Lord’s death till He come. 


smote 


The Deliverance at the 
Red Sea 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 24, 1932. Exodus, 13:17 


—15:21. Text, Exodus, 14:10-15, 
21, 22.) 
EADING the previous chapter 


carelessly, we naturally receive 
the impression that but a day or 
two, or a few days at most, inter- 
vened between the passover supper 
and the passage of the Red sea. If 
we think it over a little, we will see 
that it must have been at the very 
least a period of several weeks, and 
in all probability about three months. 
The children of Israel, employed, as 
many of them were, on the public 
works, were necessarily scattered 
over a large district; and to get these 
together at Rameses, the starting 
point, with their wives and children, 
and the cattle of those engaged in 
farming, was a matter of great labor 
and difficulty in those days when 
there were no railroads, no matter 
how swift the messengers may have 
been. > 

Finally, the people were got to- 
gether at the rendezvous, an organ- 
ization effected, and they went up 
armed in orderly fashion, to the num- 
ber of six hundred clans. After leav- 
ing Rameses, their next camp was at 
Succoth, a journey of about fifteen 
miles. A trip of this length must be 
followed by more er less rest. After 
breaking camp at Succoth, they 
marched toward Etham, which seems 
to have been a fortification on the 
great wall built to protect Egypt 
again the desert tribes, and again 
camped. 

The fear of meeting regular sol- 
diers, either Egyptians who guarded 
the walls or the allied tribes outside, 
seems to have dismayed them; and 
they turned southward and marched 
to a place called Pihahiroth, literally 
“the place where the weeds grow,” 
which seems to have been in the 
neighborhood of Suez, the beginning 
of the Red sea and the present ter- 
Minus of the Suez canal. Word then 
reached them that Pharaoh was pur- 
suing them, and from the bitter com- 
Plaint made at this point and record- 


ed in Exodus, 14:11-12, it is clear. 


that in previous camps there had 
been like complaining. 

In the meantime, the seventy days 
of the Egyptian mourning for the 
first-born, during which no work or 
busing SS could be attended to by the 
Egyptians, were ended, and Pharaoh 
‘n to wonder why he had allowed 
entire business of the country to 
be deranged by the departure of all 

Hebrew bondsmen, and in his 
erence with his courtiers said: 


beg: 


the 


w is this we have done, that we 
“ve let Israel go from serving us?” 
— Bs, 14:5.) He therefore made 
“ady his chariots, six hundred in 
ver, and ordered a pursuit. The 
“cers of the forts at Etham would 
- Aaraoe apprise him that the tribes 


hot attempting to enter the wil- 
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derness, as he had expected, but had 
turned southward as if they hoped to 
cross the Red sea. He at once con- 
ceived that they were shut in as in 
a trap, and their capture would be 
an easy matter. 

The confusion of the camp of Is- 
rael, while they were resting at Piha- 
hiroth, when they heard that the 
mighty Pharaoh was pursuing them, 
can be imagined rather than de- 
scribed, and they cried unto the Lord 
for help (Exodus, 14:10), at the same 
time bitterly upbraiding Moses. 

Moses, ever calm in the presence 
of danger, kept the alarm from de- 
generating into a ruinous panic. “The 
Lord will fight for you,” said he to 
the terrified multitude; “and ye shall 
hold. your peace,” words which shone 
out on the multitude, to use the fine 
figure of Ebers, “like the sun rising 
in calm majesty on the lost and al- 
most spent traveler.” But tho Moses 
told them to be still, or that they 
should be still, he cried unto his 
yod. The prayer is not recorded; the 
answer is: “Wherefore criest thou 
unto me? Speak unto the children of 
Israel, that they go forward.” 

The passage of the Red sea is 
stated to have been made possible by 
the power of God speaking thru Mo- 
ses, by natural causes. The general 
opinion of those who have investigat- 
ed the matter is that their camp was 
very near the present site of Suez, 
and that they crossed either at that 
point, where the bay has only the 
breadth of two-thirds of an English 
mile, or below the town toward the 
south, where, prior to the construc- 
tion of the Suez canal, the natives 
were able to wade it. Whatever may 
have been the point, the passage was 
made at a time of great atmospheric 
disturbances: “And Moses stretched 
out his hand over the sea; and Jeho- 
vah caused the sea to go back by a 
strong east wind all the night,” or by 
forcing the water out of the narrow 
channel into the wider bay 


Guided by the Lord 


We are told still further that the 
pillar of cloud, which guided the chil- 
dren of Israel by day and became a 
pillar of fire by night, moved from 
the front to the rear 2s the Hebrews 
crossed the sea, and was a cloud of 
darkness to the Egyptians but a light 
to the Hebrews, “so that the one 
came not near the other all night.” 
This was the Shekinah, or the symbol 
of the presence of Jehovah, which 
led them thru the wilderness. East- 
ern armies still follow in many cases 
signals of fire and smoke kindled at 
the front of the march. Bearing 
these facts in mind, it is easy to im- 
agine what actually occurred. The 
Egyptians would mistake this She- 
kinah, this pillar of cloud, for the 
smoke from a signal fire indicating 
the head of the line; and, therefore, 
fatigued as they must have been, 
concluded not to undertake battle on 
such a wild, stormy and tempestuous 
night. Meanwhile, all night long the 
children of Israel patiently and slow- 
ly continued their journey amid 
storm and tempest, having confi- 
dence in their leader, until toward 
morning they were safely on the oth- 
er side. The Egyptians naturally 
supposed that they could cross wher- 
ever Israel crossed. And they would 
have crossed had it not been that at 
the lifting of the staff of Moses the 
wind suddenly changed, and instead 
of blowing the water out of the chan- 
nel, blew it in with increased force 
on account of the now rising tide. 
The result of this was not merely the 
salvation of Israel, but the ruin of 
the Egyptian monarchy for a good 
many years. 

The great lesson which this text 
teaches us is that when in the line 
of our duty, unforeseen difficulties 
confront us, with dangers in front 
and enemies behind, the only way 
to do is to go forward. The Lord 
will always open up a way to the 
man who is walking in the plain 
path of duty. Always aim to keep 
your head, as Moses did, and when 
others become discouraged or de- 
spondent, seek His guidance, know- 
ing that He has never forsaken those 
who put their trust in Him. 
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ANOTHER HELPING 
YOU WONT HAVE ROOM 
FOR ANYTHING ELSE 
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TRY IT! 


YOU'LL SAY Grape-Nuts Flakes 
is the grandest news that has 
come to your cereal dish in 
many a long day! 


nourishment than many a hearty 
meal! Get a package from your 
grocer—quick! Grape-Nuts 
Flakes and Grape-Nuts are both 


Good? Here’s the same grand products of General Foods. 


flavor whose fame has traveled 
around the world—the tempting, 
nut-like flavor of Grape-Nuts. 
And now it’s also in the curliest 


and goldenest of crinkly flakes. 





Serve both Grape-Nuts and 
Grape-Nuts Flakes 
Enjoy the Grape-Nuts flavor in this 
new FLAKES form. And keep on 
enjoying it in the familiar nut-like 
kernels of GRAPE-NUTS itself— 
the crisp kernels so beneficial to 

teeth and gums. 


Grape-Nuts Flakes provides 
many essential food elements! A 
single serving with whole milk 
or cream contains more varied 
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WALLACES’ 


by Canning With 


KERR 





and CAPS 


Kerr Caps — the original 2-piece, 
self-sealing, gold-lacquered Screw 
Band and Lid containing the natural 
gray sealing composition — avoid 
spoilage of food caused by imper- 
fect sealing of jars. It’s easier to 
can safely with Kerr Jars and Caps 
by any of the accepted canning 
methods. 


Air-Tight Seal = Tested in a Sec- 
ond Before You Put the Jars Away 
When jars are cool tap the lid with 
a spoon —the sound will tell you 
instantly. If prop- 
erly sealed it will 
give a clear ring- 
ing note and the 
lid will be curved 
slightly inward 
as a result of the 
vacuum inside. 























JARS 


Kerr Jars and Caps are the only 
fruit jars on the market today that 
give you this assurance of a per- 
fect seal. 


Kerr Mason Caps Fit Any 
Standard Mason Jar 
Modernize your old-fashioned fruit 
jars with Kerr Mason Caps, which 
fit any standard Mason jar. Noth- 
ing to buy after the first year but 
the inexpensive lids at about the 
same price as ordinary rubber rings. 
Millions of women have learned 
that foods canned with Kerr Caps 

stay canned, 


The Kerr Home Canning 
Book 
contains over 300 recipes, latest can- 
ning methods, time tables, etc. All 
you want to 
know about can- 


Kerr 


Address 


Oklahoma, 


FRUIT JARS 
and CAPS 


~ ~~ 


WASTE —WORK—WORRY 






ning. Only 10c- 
Glass Mfg. Corp. 


443 Main Street, 
Sand Springs, 


("Self Sealing” Brand... Trade-Mark Registered . . . Patented) 


TIME TRIED AND ‘TESTED 
OF THE NATION FOR 


IN: THE “KITCHENS 
MORE THAN 30 











is Style 


bust 
requires 


yard 


Style 


40, 42, 
inches 


of 
material 
and 


cents 
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Our Style Service 


Smart and wearable 
No. 
signed for sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 
measure. 
three 
three-fourths 
thirty-nine-inch mate- 
rial with three-eighths 
of twenty-seven 
inch contrasting. 


No. 
smart home frock, de- 
signed for sizes 36, 38, 
44, 

bust 
Size 36 requires three 
and five-eighths yards 


46 


thirty - nine - inch 
with 

three - fourths 

yards of binding. 





All patterns may 


be ordered from 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
and ltowa Wome- 


stead Pattern De- 
partment for twelve 
in 
The New Summer 
Fashion Book may 
had 
twelve cents. 


be 





3018, de- 


Size 36 


and 
yards of 


872 is a 


and 48 
measure. 


three 











stamps. 


for 
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tered the National 4-H Club Canning 
Achievement Contest? Scholarships 
Trips, Watches and Medals given 
as prizes by the makers of Kerr Jars 
and Caps. You may win. See your 
County Extension Agent now. 


YOU CHOOSE THE STYLE 
THAT SUITS YOU BEST 


KERR MASON JAR 
(ROUND) (SQUARE) 


AS 


wHERR WIDE MOUTH 
MASON JAR 


KERR “ECONOMY” 
JAR 


KERR Jar Lifters 
Tall and Squat 


KERR Caps KERR Lids 
KERR JELLY GLASSES 





The name “Kerr” is on every, 
Kerr Jar and every Kerr Lid. 





YEARS 


4-H CLUB MEMBERS—Have you en- | 





DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anyivhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 
c. cheap. Lasts all sea- 

Na aaa eae. Las 
ks ; BS ea Gig son. Made of metal, 
Ay: $125 ys can’t spill or tip over; 
Nips GIS, way will not soil or injure 
FALSE CaS Thy anything. Guaranteed. 
{eth in YY Insist upon DAISY FLY 
. KILLER from your dealer. 


HAROLD SOMERS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





























Poultry and Baby Chicks 























CAPPER SHIPS C.0.D. 


Prepaid 

Save Money on Chicks 
White, Brown, Buff Leg- 100 §=6500 

horns, Anconas, Heavy 

PBBOVCOG. oc.ck cv eee ee sce $4.95 324.75 
S. Cc. R. I. Reds, Barred and 

be ee - ee 5.95 29.75 
Buff Orpingtons, White 

Wvandottes, Black, Buff 

and White Minorcas...... 6.50 32.00 
BO ee eS eee 3.95 19.75 


Hatches Each Monday and Thursday until Sept. 1st. 


CAPPER HATCHERY 


ELGIN Route 1 OWA 








BOOTE’S "i; CHICKS 
bred 
Are sure money-makers. A!l popular breeds, 
Blood-tested and rigidly culled. 
Shipped promptly from 24 bra: 
$3.75 per breeds. $4.40 per 100 hv. breeds. 


100 it. . 
Bo TE’S HAT.CHERIES, 
es &€ Worthington, Minn. 
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| The Sptrit of 30 | 


LAD, gay voices echoing thru the 

corridors; serious, young voices 
telling of past achievements and of 
hoped-for accomplishments; enthusi- 
astic, hilarious voices raised in cam 
paign cheers; sweet, full voices sing 
ing with intense earnestness, “O}; 
long may the Star-Spangled Banne: 
yet wave, o’er the land of the free 
and the home of the brave.” Th: 
echoes of these fourteen hundred 
Four-H-ers were everywhere during 
the fifth annual Four-H girls’ con- 
vention, held at Iowa State College. 
the last week in June. On every cor- 
ner, in every hall, on the campus, 
in the corridors, one encountered 
this spirit of youth—happy, serious, 
earnest. 

The entire convention centered 
around the Martha and George Wash- 
ington festival, held the last day of 
the session. From the very first day, 
when Sally Fairfax herself stepped 
from between the curtains of the 
past and graciously invited the four- 
teen hundred Iowa Four-H girls to 
spend an evening at Mount-Vernon- 
on-the-campus, until that last happy 
evening when the convention curtain 
rolled down, Four-H girls worked and 
planned for this picturesque festival 
written and planned for Four-H 
girls by their own Fannie Buchanan. 
No regimental march could have 
been more impressive than the grand 
march of one thousand Four-H girls 
in blue as they paraded before their 
own chosen queen. The coronation 
ceremony itself was beautiful, and 
the festival frolic with gay, spirited 
circle games by the Four-H girls 
themselves, introduced a joyful note 
in the evening festival. But it 
that final Four-H “sing” around the 
campanile in the soft evening light 
that impressed me most. Imagine 
the loveliness of this chorus of Four- 
H-ers singing taps in their girlish 
treble and then winding their way 
back to the halls and dormitories 
while Ira Schroeder,  carillonist, 
played a lovely serenade on the fa- 
mous Iowa State College bells. 








was 


New and Unusual Bits 


Despite the fact that the hub of 
the convention program centered 
around the Washington Bi-Centenni- 
al, there were a great many other 
new, unusual and interesting bits of 
fun and information for these Four-H 
delegates to tuck away in their mem- 
ories and their notebooks. For the 
girls who had never been to Ames, 
and to whom dormitory and campus 
life were new and unusual exper)- 
ences, sitting quietly by during the 
program or occasionally joining in on 
some of the hilarious fun, helped to 
make the week eventful. I wished, 
however, that every new Four-H-er 
could come back a second or even a 
third or fourth year to the conven 
tion. Then they begin to feel at home 
and to feel that the convention is in 
part their responsibility, and that 
they are participators rather than 
anticipators. 

There were many familiar Four-H 
faces back this year—Blanche Bro- 
beil, Sac county past state Four-H 
president, who earning her way 
thru college now at Morningside; 
Clarice Torkelson, of Story county, 
and Martha Ann Isaacs, of Johnson 
county, who tied for state health 
honors last year; Inez Stephenson, of 
Page county, who had the honor 0! 
winning two trips in succession to 
Chicago; Clara Austin, an Iowa State 
College student now, but a former 
state secretary and member of the 
Four-H girls’ journalism staff; Ruth 
Blanchard, winner of the journalism 
medal for 1931, and Gertrude Hauz 
childt, of West Pottawattamie coun 
ty, former state vice-president. You 


is 


see, Four-H celebrities are not Un 
common. - 
A happy little interlude was “ 
Is ¢ 


presentation by Iowa Four-H gir 
the birthday gift to the girls’ own 
state leader, Mrs. Josephine Arn- 
quist Bakke. During the Tuesday af- 
assembly, the girls set the 
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stage for the well-planned surprise. 
Girls in blue representing each of the 
four corners and the center of the 
state formed a background for the 
presentation of the gift. 

At each annual convention, the 
choosing of the queen is one of the 
nigh points of the meeting. It must 
be a difficult thing for these aspi- 
rants to the queen's title, represent- 
ing each county in the state, to col- 
lect in various groups and march be- 
fore the judges, standing, sitting, 
walking, smiling, knowing that every 
move they make is being watched 
with a critical eye. The way in 
which these girls lose in the contest 
shows the fine spirit of sportsman- 
ship that is being built up among 
Jowa farm girls. This year, the Iowa 
Four-H queen chosen was LEileen 
Grooms, of Wapello county. Three 
high-scoring girls chosen as flag and 
color bearers were: Frances Miller, 
of Page county; Lucille Mathison, of 
Winnebago county, and Louise Jen- 
sen, of Audubon county. 

On Tuesday afternoon of the con- 
yention, I left the lobby of the Me- 
morial Union hall crowded with stu- 
dents tuning in on the heated argu- 
ments of the national Democratic 
convention. A five-minute walk 
brought me to the gymnasium audi- 
torium, where over one thousand 
girls were listening to campaign 
speeches for their own state officers 
and were cheering as enthusiastically 
for their choice in the election as 
any staunch Democrat ever dared. I 
think this interest in the election of 
the Four-H girl state. officers is one 
of the splendid features of the state 
convention. Their elections are con- 
ducted in such a businesslike, grown- 
up way, and yet the girls are allowed 
a great deal of fun out of it all. Pos- 
ters everywhere’ proclaimed the 
worth-while qualities of the contes- 
tants for state officers. The Iowa 
Four-H officers chosen for 1932-33 
were: Ruth Bowman, Keokuk coun- 
ty, president; Jeanette Deprenger, 
Mahaska county, vice-president; Elva 
Brown, Boone county, secretary, and 
Ruth Lefever, Muscatine county, his- 
torian 

Sandwiched into the compact pro- 
gram were subject matter interludes, 
given in various halls on the campus. 
In the sectional meetings, the girls 
had an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the Iowa State College 
resident and extension staff. 

All in all, it was a happy three 
days for these Four-H-ers, and if 
they were a bit tired from the stren- 
uously active three-day program, 
their tiredness vanished with the 
homecoming, altho the memories of 
a happy week remained.—kE. B. 


Economy in Canning 

JNUSUALLY timely and helpful is 
the economy canning program 
being sponsored during the month of 
July by the Iowa State College ex- 
tension service. Because they feel 
that the proper canning information 
should be available to all homemak- 
ers interested in food conservation, 
the Iowa State College extension serv- 
lee has planned a series of training 
Schools to be held in the counties, the 
subject-matter to be taught by the 
extension nutrition specialist and the 
County home demonstration agents. 
During the month of July, they hope 
to hold one training school in every 
County in the state. The canning in- 
formation will be made available to 
representatives from such organized 
éroups in the counties as the Red 
Cross organization, the Parent-Teach- 
‘fs’ organization, local relief commit- 


‘ees, women’s clubs, garden clubs, 
school groups, rural and city church 
sroups and the women leaders in 
Pour-H and Farm Bureau organiza- 
Ulons, 

A leaflet 


entitled, “The Home Can- 


hi ee ee 
sng Calendar,” has been prepared, 
SQ0wWing a 


time chart, methods of 
Preparation and general directions 
a canning of the summer and fall 
Tuits and vegetables. You may ob- 
4in the leaflet by writing your own 
Py Bureau office or the 
gp n office at Iowa State 

se, Ame lowa 
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OH,SON.IF WE | | DONT WORRY! 
CANT RAISE THE] | MOTHER, I'LL 


MORTGAGE WELL GET THAT MONEY 


BE TURNED Out) | SOMEHOW / | 
OF HOUSE ANOS 


PENA Sanh 








. 































JUMPING GRASSHOPPERS] 
ANOTHER LANDLUBBER / 
AND ALITTLE SQU\RT 
AT THAT/ GET BELOW 
TO THE ENGINE 

ROOM. 


THATS ALL, 
CAPTAIN, LAND} 
THIS CARGO IN 
PORT IN 2 DAYS 
AND WELL DIVIDE 
$1000 AMONG 


YOUR CREW. | 
pa 


EXCUSE ME, 
ARE YOU THE 
CAPTAIN? IM 
JIM NOLAND. 
1 JUST SIGNED 
ON YOUR SHIP. 

















THE CAPTAIN 
SAiD | WAS TO 
WORK HERE. 


A LITTLE RUNT LIKE 
YOU ? THEY MUST 
BE THINKIN’ WE CUT 
PAPER DOLLS / GET 
HOLD OF THAT 
SHOVEL 














BHOYS, THERES A BONUS FOR IVERY 
WAN IF WE BEAT THE RECORD 

KAPE SHOVELLIN’ IF 
IT KILLS YE / 


SHAME ON YE / LOOK 
AT THAT LITTLE 
LANDLUBBER HERE / 


CHIEF,1 CANT 
KEEP IT UP NO 
LONGER. 


















ME BHOY, THREE MEN 
HAVE FOLDED UP. CAN 


SURE 


NOT TIRED 





| 





YE KAPE GOING ? 








MY BOY, | TAKE BACK WHAT | SAID.| 
YOURE A BUNDLE OF ENERGY! BY | 
JOE,I WISH | KNEW WHERE YOU | 
GET IT. 








Y FAITH AND YE 
BOYS WEVE BEAT Mican THANK F 


\) THE RECORD / Ports HX THE LITTLE | 
IN SIGHT. Kae AN DLUBBER! 
- . . 4 























THATS EASY, SIR,IVE EATEN | 
| GRAPE-NUTS SINCE 1 WAS A KID 








{ 
























Se ae toe dag Se iyi aan ae cae gt Ge GT a am we Ss 
' 
' General Foods, Battie Creek, Mich. W-F- 7=32 
. AND T % = , 3 ' 
VOTED ee uae | ai GRADE NUTS IS A REMARKABLE FOOD 1 Please send me free sample of 
THE PRIZE MONEY y SERVED WITH WHOLE MILK OR CREAM, IT PROVIDES | Grape-Nuts, and the booklet “Happier 
vs : N! ‘ a ne 
a OFF THAT Fs MORE VARIED ELEMENTS FOR HEALTH AND ENERGY . Days From Better Breakfasts. 
ORTGAGE FOR MA 
~~ 3g 3 THAN MANY A HEARTY MEAL. AND ITS CRISP, NUT-LIKE | |! Name 
1s 7) — WERNELS ENCOURAGE THE THOROUGH CHEWING WHICH © Beaes 
x ES y i 
Se Vt Va FIT. -NUT? 
lw De ann HELPS TEETH AND GUMS TO KEEP FIT. GRADE Eel a 
ww A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS. CORPORATION t Fill in completely — print name and address 
1 In Canada, address Genera! Foods, Ltd., 
GET A DACKAGE AT YOUR GROCERS OR MAIL COUPON FOR FREE TRIAL pPACWAGE| Cobaurg, Osturlo 
1 
L 


MR . JACKSON, SEE THAT EVERY 
MOTHERS SON ON THE SHIP GETS 


GRAPE-NUTS EVERY MORN: 
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and outstanding patterns, we have a new thirty-two page book. 


patterns 
ular Starfish quilt. 


as a number of the new modern creations. 
suggested and yardage estimated. 


directions for making a number of gifts and novelties. 





Old and New”. 


a copy of “Favorites 
Quilt Editor 


Des Moines, low 





New Quilt and Quilting Patterns ~ | 
FAVORITES—OLD AND NEW 


To meet the insistent demand of my readers for more of the unusual 


This new book contains twenty-nine actual quilt and six quilting 
~all new and different from anything we have ever shown 
before. The cover design, as illustrated, shows the new and very pop- 
You will find a pattern for this in the book, ap- 
plique and patchwork patterns for many old colonial favorites, as well 
Seams are allowed, colors 
In addition to the actual quilt and 
quilting patterns this book gives many designs, as well as plans and 


You may order by number C5511, at the price of twenty-five cents, 
Address your letters to the 


Weallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 


by 


RED Glick tae ee TT 
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Wherever you go, you 
find this malt that 


lea 










Made in the world’s 
largest malt factories 
by men who have 
but one aim—to pro- 
duce the highest pos- 
sible quality malt, 
That’s why Blue Rib- 
bon leads the field 
in quality, sales and 
popularity. 













BLUE RIBBON MALT 


AMERICA'S BIGGEST SELLER 








Get Your Moneys Worth 
-Buy BulterNut Coffee 


There is no satisfaction in cheap, flavorless coffee. 
And no economy. he real value is Butter-Nut, 
most delicious blend ever discovered. Goes farther 
and lasts longer. 60 cups of perfect flavor in every 
pound. Rich, mellow and roaster-fresh. 

Don’t be fooled by a price tag. Buy Butter-Nut 
‘ and get your money’s worth. Try a can today. 


CUPS PER pg 
160 Cups] 


MORE FLAVOR PER Cup 
[RICHER - FRESHER ] 


Butter-Nut 


~ He Coffee - 
i 





























Thelewedion for Quilt Lovers 


r a 





An 
Old-Time 
Quilt 





Applique 








This is a very old applique quilt and it is most beautiful when made. 
It is all applique work but very easy to cut and make. It is pretty 
made in any color combination, but you will especially like the old 
calico prints. Three shades of pink or yellow may be used for the 
center of the rose with the strongest shade used for the buds, The 
stems and leaves are in green print calico. Either plain colors or 
prints like those used years ago may be used for this quilt. The 
blocks may be joined solidly or with white blocks between. The price 
of the pattern is 15 cents. 

Send your orders to the Quilt Pattern Editor, 





Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
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She Called the Cop 


When George Thompson and Fred 
Bebensee, of Charter Oak, in Craw- 
ford county, Iowa, started out to steal 
chickens, they decided to wait until 
after midnight before they began 
their raid. ‘That was all right, but 
they failed to remember some one 
might see them, even at that hour. 

They made a raid on 
the hen house of J. H. 
Riessen, Service Bureau 
member, took eighteen 
hens off the roost and 
placed them in a sack. 
Then they started out 
to their waiting car. 

Adela Amstein was 
coming home from a 
party and saw two men 
with a sack. Faint 
squawks led her to be- 
lieve something alive 
was in the sack. She 
recognized Thompson 
and Bebensee. As quick- 
ly as possible, she hunt- 








Civil Service Warning 

Beware of schools which offer fed- 
eral civil service positions if you wiil 
take their courses. In @ warning 
sent out by the United States Civil 
Service Commission, at Washington, 
it is claimed money spent this way 
is wasted. 

“Schools which sell such courses 
under the present condi- 
tions accept money un- 
der false pretenses,” 
says the commission. 
“A purveyor of civil 
service courses is now 
under indictment in 
Iowa for false represen- 
tation. It is expected 
that other cases of pros- 
ecution will follow. 

“Comparatively few 
appointments are being 
made in the federal 
civil service. Vacanics 
which must be filled 
are filled by the trans- 
fer of those in the serv- 





ed up Marshal Butler 
and told him what she 
and her friends had 
seen. Marshal Butler 
got into action at once, and it wasn’t 
Jong before he had captured the two 
thieves with their loot. 

Judge P. J. Klinger tried the case, 
and, with the evidence, sentenced 
the thieves to five years each, 

“There has been so much chicken 
stealing going on,” the judge said, 
in commenting on the case, “that I 
am going to make an example of 
these men.” So he gave them the 
maximum. 

Miss Amstein has been paid a re- 
ward for her thoughtfulness in tip- 
ping off the policeman. 


Adela saw 


Sign Painting by Mail 

One of the offers which has come 
to our attention most frequently in 
recent months is promoted from Can- 
ada, and proposes to train folks in 
sign painting. If one-tenth of the 
folks canvassed ‘made their expenses 
after they had bought this mail order 
course in sign writing, the nation 
would be plastered with signs! 


Congratulations, Mr. Plog! 


This is Walter H. Plog, of Alta, 
Iowa, who received a Service Bureau 
reward for furnishing information 
that caused the conviction of Harvey 
Mighell, for breaking and entering 
premises protected by a Service Bu- 
reau sign. 

Plog was awakened by the barkirg 
of a dog. He thought 
he heard a car near 
the premises of his 
employer, P. C. Corneil- 
ussen, of Alta. He got 
up and investigated— 
then called the sheriff. 
He made a record of 
some tire marks, pass- 
ing this information on 
to the sheriff, and even- 
tually Mighell was cap- 
tured. Don White, Bue- 
na Vista county attor- 
ney, and Judge F. C. 
Davidson completed the 
job. Mighell is at Ana- 
mosa now for a ten-year 
term. 

But that isn’t all. As 
a result of the capture 
of Mighell, a gang of 
counterfeiters that had been operat- 
ing in the northwestern part of the 
state was uncovered and sent to 
prison on that charge. 

Federal, state and county officials 
join us in saying Plog did an out- 
standing job in starting the ball roll- 
ing that removed a half-dozen law- 
breakers from Iowa communities, 





Walter Plog, who heard 
the dog bark. 


ice or the reinstatement 
of those who have been 
in the service, wherever 
practicable. 

“Tt is seldora necessary to cxn- 
nounce an examination. In most 
cases, large registers of eligibles ex- 
ist as a result of examinations held 
in the past year. When examinations 
are held, applicants are usually hun- 
dreds of times in excess of the need. 

“Money paid for civil service coach- 
ing courses at this time might almost 
as well be thrown to the four winds.” 


the thieves’ 
chicken sack. 





Save Yourself Money 


Service Bureau members can help 
much in the campaign against thieves 
and swindling itinerant agents, and 
thus cut down their personal losses. 
Here are a few suggestions: 

1. Keep legible warning signs at 
each entrance; also on poultry hou 
garage, etc., and outlying building 

2. Put locks on poultry houses, 
granary and other buildings which 
contain property likely to be stolen. 

3. Report immediately every loss, 
no matter how small, to the county 
sheriff and to local officers, such as 
township deputy or constable. Tell 
them frankly whom you suspect and 
give them all possible clues. 

4. Sign no contract or agreement 
for any one until you first read it 
carefully and are sure that you under- 
stand exactly what you are signing. 

5. Before dealing with any stranger 
who claims to be an agent, ask him 
to show proper credentials. Repuv- 
table agents either carry such cre- 
dentials orscan easily 
obtain same, and are 
glad to prove authority 
to represent their com- 
pany. Should a stranger 
resent this reasonable 
request and businesslike 
precaution, you will 
seldom err in deciding 
that he is unworthy of 
your confidence. 

6. Be especially sus- 
Picious of an agent who 
insists you must deal 
immediately in order to 
obtain some “special” 
price or concession. Re- 
member, it is always 
safest to “investigate 
before you invest.” 

7. Never cash a check 
for a _ stranger and 
never accept a stranger’s check 
for goods to be delivered ‘before the 
check can be presented at his bank 
for payment. Banks will not do so. 
Why should you be less cautious? 

8. Urge upon your county attorney, 
the sheriff and other officers to vig- 
orously work for conviction and stiff 
sentences on habitual criminals, 
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Baby beef prices during June aver- 
aged about $6.25 per hundred, or 
about half a dollar a hundred higher 
than in May, and higher than at any 
time since last January. The advance 
has not been so very great as yet, 
put it is reassuring to see a turn 
upward after so many months of de- 
clining prices. 

The 900-pound steers marketed in 
June of 1932 were fattened on corn 
which cost 36.8 cents a bushel on a 
Chicago No. 2 basis. As an average 
of ten years, it has required the value 
of 66.5 bushels of such corn to. con- 
vert a calf weighing 400 pounds the 
preceding August into a 900-pound 
fat steer for the June market. Last 
August, a 400-pound calf cost $21.60. 


The total cost, therefore, of a 900- 
pound fat steer in June was about 


$46.07. The selling price was $6.25 a 
hundred, or $56.25 a head. This in- 
dieates a profit of $10.18 a head. Af- 


BABY BEEF-CORN 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND 10WA HOMESTEAD: * 


Baby Bee P rofits and 1 Losses 


ter taking into account the fact that 
freight rates, commission charges, 
etc., are higher than usual, in terms 
of corn, it is probable that baby 
beeves in June of 1932 made a legiti- 
mate profit of at least $4 or $5 per 
head. 

During the next six months, there 
is going to be a strong differential 
between well finished cattle and half 
finished cattle. Grass-fat stuff will 
probably sell at a more serious dis 
count than usual. Barring an inter- 
national smash-up, the prospects for 
cattle look remarkably good during 
the next three or four months. This 


situation will last only as long as a 
small number of cattle are placed on 
feed. If the corn crop apron as 
now seems likely, there probably will 
be a fiinatiioen overproduction 

fat cattle next winter, which can 
easily smash prices badly during Jan- 


uary, February and early Mar 
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Gain or loss per 


head when corn is fed to baby beeve 


2ad of being sold as corn. 


2s inst 


Tog P rakes and Diasec 


Chicago hogs in June averaged 
about $3.60 a hundred, or about 30 
cents a hundred higher than in May. 
turn, which started on June 4, 
continued until hog prices had ad- 
vanced about $1 a hundred from the 
low point. 

The June price of $3 


The 


60 a hundred 





about equivalent to 18 cents per 
ishel for corn on Iowa farms. This 


is about the price at which corn is 
selling on many farms, and therefore 
the majority of Iowa farmers feel 
there is very little choice between 
selling corn as corn and feeding it to 
hogs. 

Our chart this month shows a 

’ only 89 cents a hundred, which is 
considerably than last month. 
The weighted price of Chicago No. 2 
corn, fed into hogs marketed in June 

1932, was about 37.1 cents a bush- 
el. As a ten-year average, hogs have 
sold in the month of June for a price 


; 


loss 


less 


equivalent to 12.1 bushels of such 
corn. The value of 12.1 bushels of 
37.1-cent corn gives a cost of $4.49 


r hundred. The selling price was 
$3.60 a hundred, or there was a 
of 89 cents per hundred in June. 

A month ago, we said that we ex- 


loss 


pected hog prices to advance during 


least $1 per 
came a little 
ed, 


we do not ex- 


the late summer by at 
hundred. The advance 
earlier than we expec 
that it has taken place, 
pect as much of an ad 


and now 


vanee during 





the late summer. In fact, the mark 
may go sideways during a consider- 
able part of July. However, we wv 
expect hogs in August to be some 
what higher than in July x 
would not be surprised to see 
strength continue pretty we 
September. 

We are still at the re} E 
pean development. Really good news 
from over there could easily s 
hogs above $5 a hundred at Chica 
In fact, the moment genuinely g 
news comes, the inflat whic 
government has already started w 
begin to take hold in prices of all 
kinds. It will not take any unusua 
amount of public confidence to ad 


vance hog prices sharpl) 

which will im- 
summer eggs 
yn of infertile 


There is nothing 
prove the quality of 
more than the producti 


eggs. This means that all roosters 
should be removed from the breed- 
ing flocks just as soon as hatching 


eggs are no longer needed 


HOG-CORN CHART 


9 1921 


Gain or loss above or below average in dollars 
farmer feeds his corn to hogs instead o' 
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ger hundredweight if the average 
selling it on the market. 
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Spray solutions 


inate disease 


; 


help elim 


@ HTH-15 is a stable prod- 
uct containing 15% of avail- 
manufactured 
and guaranteed by The 
Mathieson Alkali Works 
(Inc.), one of the oldest 


able chlorine, 


producers of 
chemicals in the world. 
Mathieson Industrial Chem- 
icals are accepted as the 
standard of purity and qual- 
ity by leading manufacturers 
in all parts of United States. 


and largest 


HTH -15 


helps prod uce 


count milk 
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@ Thorough cleansing and germicidal treat 
ment of your milking machines is absolutely 
essential if you want to produce low count 
milk. And remember this: 
scrubbing alone won't do a complete job. It 


washing and 


takes the positive never-varying germ kill- 
ing action of HTH-15 
milk bacteria...to keep milking machine 
parts, milk pails, 


safe and germ-free. 


solutions to destroy 
vats and other 


equipment 


..for 


And just think. only a quarter of 
cent per gallon you can make dependable 
rinsing solutions with HTH-15! Simply add 
a teaspoonful or so P nding upon the 
bactericidal strength desired) of this p 


white powder toa pail oi water. Germucid 
solutions made from HTH-15 in th 


easy, economical way are quick-acting, no 
corrosive, absolutely non-poisonous and im- 
part no odor to utensils o fuipment 
Disinfe« ‘ting and deodo rm ik houses 
calf stalls, maternity pens, stock wateri 
tanks, water bowls, feed mang: stails, ¢ 
are other important us s for HTH-15 on 
farm. HTH-15 is so low in « you can 
it throughout the farm for lping to co 
trol dangerous diseases that m ‘ 
hogs and poultry. 
If your lox al dealer is unable to suppl; 


with HTH-15 send 


pon below. Enclose 10 ex 


us nis hame 
‘nis to coy 


packing and mailing and we’! 


you a 4-ounce sample f 
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@ 250 Park Avenue, New York, N Y. 
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When writing to advertisers, 
please mention this paper? 
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For poultry — 11b. to 
Keeps fresh . Satisf 


Scddeteeeemitindon ts Meats Sia. 
G10 pounn TRIAL PAM FOR 60¢ In STAMOSI 


T pound De Soto Condensed Buttermile | pjovy 
mixed with water Titef pies 
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Nichols Books at Bargain Prices 










Thousand ed “The Traveler 
through mar ands. His ten books 
make a ger library for the home. Al! are 
well bounc i in cloth and most of them are 

j illustrated The regular rice of the 
is $14 but you can get them post- 


books 
paid for $9. 0. 
WALLACES’ FARMER 
AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 
Book Department Des Moines, lowa 


Address 


vis sien. Low 
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WALLACES'’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


OUR READERS MARKE 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 


im 











Rates and Information 


Our classified advertising rate is 15c 
a word, cash with order. The minimum 
charge’ is $2.10 for 14 or less words. 
Count each whole number, initial and 
sign as a word. Count your name and 
address as part of the ad. Thus, “F. L. 
Wires” is counted as three words. 
226 West 21st St.’’ is counted as four 
words, and “Des Moines, | Iowa,” is 
counted as two. “$1” and non 432,000”" 
are each counted as one word 


“Cc. O. D.” counts as three words, 
“R. F. D. 4” counts as four words. 
“R. 4 as two. Ads must reach us by 
Wednesday noon, ten days before issue 
date. Send full remittance with order. 


If you have not advertised with us 
recently be sure to give two references, 
This is for your own protection. One 
should be your banker and the other 
some responsible business man, To 
avoid delay, send letters of recom- 
mendation with your order. Write or 
print your ad plainly. 

For your convenience in figuring, 
the following table gives the cost 
of most desirable advertisements 
for various insertions: 














“No. Words | Number of Insertions 
BS SE ee ea GE Pe 

$2.10 | $4.20 | $6.30 | $8.40 

3.15 6.30 9.45 | 12.60 

4.20 8.40 | 12.60 | 16.80 

5.25 | 10.50 | 15.75 | 21.00 

6.30 | 12.60 | 18.90 | 25.20 

7.35 | 14.70 | 22.05 | 29.40 

8.40 | 16.80 | 25.20 | 33.60 














“For each additional seven words, add 
$1.05 per insertion. 











COMMISSION HOUSES 





YOUR BROILERS AND OTHER POUL- 

try will bring more money when shipped 
to a house with constant demand from 
biggest buyers. We invariably get top 
prices for grade. Your check mailed day 
shipment arrives. Ask for free book con- 
taining valuable market’ information. 
Karsten & Sons, Box 14, 1100 Fulton Mar- 
ket, Chicago. 


EXTRA PREMIUM BARRED ROCK 

broilers, fryers. Premiums all live poul- 
try. Dressed Veal. Wool. Coops supplied. 
Write us. Wholesale buyers. D. L. Hem- 
man Co., 119 So. Water Market, Chicago. 


as BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 

216-222 N. Peoria St., Chicago. Commis- 
sion a spec jalty. Poultry, veal, eggs and 
butter. Highest prices obtained, Returns 
mailed same day. 


WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POUL- 

try and veal. Highest possible prices 
paid. Write for information and _ tags. 
Drake & ‘Bonfield, 940 Fulton St,, Chicago, 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


50 BIG SPECIALS—$5 BUYS ENGLISH 

Shepherds, Collies, Spitz, Fox Terrier 
pups (males and spayed femaies). Toy 
Fox Terriers $7; Police Shepherds $2; 
Rat Terriers $3; Coach Stud (1 year) $7; 
Trained Ratters (six partly trained stock 

















dogs $7.50). Write exact wants. Satis- 
faction guaranteed (approval). Sunnyside 
Kennels, Reinbeck, Iowa. 





COLLIES—WHITE AND COLORS. PED- 

igreed, telligent workers, loyal com- 
panions refinble guards. Prices reasonable 
and watinfac tion guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 


GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS 

Guaranteed Heeler stock. Trial offer. 
Training instructions included. Highview 
Kennels, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


PURE BRED SHEPHERD PUPS, TWO 











months old. Qualit heelers. Guaran- 
teed. Write. Chris Schultz, Ionia, Mo. 
EDUCATIONAL 





AMERICAN AUCTION COLLEGE, KAN- 
sas City. Free catalog. 555 auctioneers’ 
sayings, $1. 


HELP WANTED 





FARM LANDS 


FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





IOWA FARMERS INVESTIGATE. OP- 

portunities for southern Kansas farms 
in well established communities. Natural 
dairy, livestock and poultry region. Good 
poultry and dairy markets. Lands produce 
corn, flax, soybeans, wheat, oats and 
general farm crops. Mild climate, good 
pastures, long grazing season. Hard sur- 
faced roads to good markets. Good schools. 
Improved farms $25 to $50 per acre. Easy 
terms. Full information on request. No 
obligation. Write John T. Stinson, Direc- 
tor, Agricultural Development, Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, 1756 Missouri Pacific 
Building, St. Louis, Missouri. 


FREE BOOKLETS AND INFORMATION 

regarding improved farms that can be 
rented or bought on easy terms in good 
communities in Minnesota and North 
Dakota. The Northwest leads in low cost 
production of grains,. feed crops, dairy 
products, poultry, sheep, hogs and cattle. 
Farm Home sites for every purpose also 
in Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon. 
Low Homeseekers Rates. Let us help you 





find a farm location. Write E. C. Leedy, 
Dept. 807, Great Northern Railway, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 





CENTRAL SOUTH LANDS OFFER EX- 

ceptional opportunities to Northern 
Farmers seekin new home locations 
where climate, living conditions, variety 
of crops, pastures, long growing seasons 
anc prices of land are most favorable. 
Low living cost. Free services in finding 
farm locations you seek. Ask for copy 
our publication, The Southland. ey 5 
Hoddy, General Development Agent, 
Dept. G-4, L. & N. Railroad, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY ASSURED 
on North Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon farms. Bar- 
gain prices. Easy terms. Write for de- 
scriptive literature, impartial advice, 
mentioning state. H. W. Byerly, 34 North- 
ern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


LAND IS STILL THE SAFEST INVEST- 

ment. Save money by purchasing a 
farm home at today’s prices. Our list de- 
scribes rare bargains in Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota. Write for details. John 
D. Larson, 115 South 4th St., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


A VERY FINE DAIRY FARM OF a 

acres near Milbank in Grant Co., S. D. 
Let us send you a picture of the build- 
ings with complete description. First 
Minneapolis Co., 115 So. 5th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


FOR RENT ON SHARE RENTAL. GOOD 

Wisconsin dairy farm, 20 cows, hogs, 
crops all in. Renter must have cash to 
buy his share. Chas. W. O'Neill, Bridge- 
port, Wisc. 


IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND 

Southern Minnesota foreclosed farms at 
cost for sale by bank. Write John S. Sor- 
ensen, 50 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


160 ACRES IMPROVED, $4,000. TERMS, 
Write us. The Allen County Investment 
Co., Iola, Kansas. 


BARGAIN DAIRY FARM LIST AND 
highway map. Murray’s Land Office, 
Wadena, Minn. 























OVER 150 FARMS—FROM 40 TO_ 1,500 

acres, operated, well improved and pro- 
ductive, located in good farming commu- 
nities in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
North and South Dakota. Special oppor- 
tunities to own a good farm and home. 
Only 25 per cent down payment, balance 
easy terms. Write for descriptions. Ad- 














dress, J. A. Painter er D-71, 623 No. 
Second St., Milwaukee 
LIVESTOCK 

HORSES 

FOR SALE: 4 YEAR OLD RUNNING 
colt. Chas. W. O'Neill, Bridgeport, 

Wisc. 

SWINE 





FGR SALE—TAMWORTH BOARS, 
ready for duty, open and bred fall 
gilts, immune. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ARMATURES 


ARMATURE EXCHANGE 


During this slack business period, we are 
making a special low exchange price on 
automobile generator armatures in order 
to keep our employees working. Model A 
Ford armatures $1.60, Chevrolet armatures 
$1.70. Armatures for other small and 
medium sized cars since 1925, $2.50. Ev- 
ery armature leaving our factory is guar- 
anteed for the full period of three years 
if used under normal operating condi- 
tions. Your armature will be mailed to 
you the same hour we receive your old 
one. All prices F. O. B. Fort Dodge. 


ARMATURE SERVICE CO. 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 


CALF WEANER 


NEW DAISY CALF WEANER—MALLE- 

able prong type, web halter. Tried and 
tested. Guaranteed. 50 cents post paid, or 
write for descriptive folder. Quinn Wire 
& Iron Works, Boone, Iowa, Dept. 




















CITY PROPERTY 


FOR SALE—MODERN SEVEN ROOM 
house. Reasonable terms. Agnes San- 
ford, 1317 East 14th, Des Moines, Iowa. 








FARM LAW BOOK 


FARM LAW—BOOK ON CONTRACTS, 
trespass, fences, crops, animals, etc.; 
how make your will; many legal forms, 
Written by lawyer and farmer: simple 
language. Applies every state. Postpaid 
$1. Darvill’s Law Book Store, 54 McAllis- 
ter St., Room 207, San Francisco, Calif. 








FARM LIGHT BATTERIES 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARMER 

at new wholesale prices, special trade in 
offer good for 30 days, Write Amana So- 
ciety, High, Iowa, 











| Use This Order Blank Now! 





Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 


paper. 


TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
1OWA HOMESTEAD 
WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


PROM: WY EE BW LOTIONS pisces sisccherhissconicrrnseiend times in your 


BROIMTURRMOE TOP Bascasaicsscctsesscsccvesecsvenionase is enclosed. 


(PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES) 








AGENTS 


FARMERS EARN BIG MONEY DURING 

slack season testing soils, Tests show 
whether lime or fertilizers are needed and 
how much, We teach you how. The Grace 











Company, Box 275, Ames, Iowa. 
MALE 
RESPONSIBLE MEN WANTED TO OP- 


erate portable grinding mill, Your own 
business and good profits. Small down 
payment starts you. Write Gehl Bros, 
Mtge. Co., 616 Water Street, West Bend, 
Wisconsin. 





SALESMEN 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA 

Homestead has some open territory for 
a man who has some real sales ability and 
is willing to work. An sieeraettng, propo, 
sition for the right man. Write Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Subscrip- 
tion Manager, Des Moines, Towa. 


GET TH JOB £OB. YOU WANT WITH AN 
ad in W: rmer and on —- 


site, enn toned ftorrbe f and heard 
states. 























canoes 








(Count as part of ad) 











(Count as part of ad) 
Rates at top of page. Minimum charge, @2.10. = 








OLD GOLD WANTED 


MAIL US YOUR OLD GOLD, GOLD 

teeth, crowns, bridgework, etc. Che k 
in full by return mail, We pay the most. 
Rosen Bros., Refiners, 449 Wabasha, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


KODAK FINISHING 


FILMS DEVELOPED—ANY SIZE—SEV- 

en guaranteed (money back if they ever 
fade) perfect tone prints—Beautiful dou- 
ble wegit professional enlargement free. 
Prompt service, 25c (coin). Kays Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


8 EXPOSURE ROLL DEVELOPED AND 

printed 25c. Beautiful work. Fast serv- 
ice. Free rolls. Enlargements and pre- 
miums given. The Picture Folks, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


FILMS DEVELOPED — THREE FREE 

enlargements. Eight guaranteed prints, 
30c (coin). Rays Photo Service, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, 




















ROLL DEVELOPED AND PRINTED. 
One print natural colored 25c. American 

oe Service, 2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
nn, 


FILMS DEVELOPED AND ONE PRINT 
of each good negative, 25c Res: one 
day service. Eagle Company, Omaha, Neb. 


ROLL DEVELOPED AND 8 PRINTS, 
one print colored, 25c. Pasco Photo Lab- 
oratories, Box 2073, Minneapolis, Minn. 


KODAK ENLARGEMENTS, 10c EACH. 
8x10 size or smaller. Olson Studio, $07 
Walnut, Des Moines, Iowa. 


FILMS DEVELOPED FREE. BEAUTI- 
ful glossitone prints 4c each. Day-Night 
Studio, Sedalia, Missouri. 


RAT EXTERMINATOR 




















AMAZING RED DEVIL RAT KILLER. 

Harmless to humans and domestic ani- 
mals. This proven money maker has big 
demand in your community. See our add 





on page 23. C. E. English Go., 2443 Nicol- 
let, Minneapolis, Minn, 
TOBACCO 





ECONOMY SMOKING 15 POUNDS $1; 
Good Red Chewing 10. Choice Long 
Bright Red 8; Fancy Italian 7. Bert 
Choate, Hickman, Kentucky. 


Jul 








VETERINARY 
STIKS-EM SETTLES BARREN OR SHY 





breeding cows or mares with one Serv-' 


ice. Proved simple treatment. Money back 
guarantee. $1 per cow or $3 for 4 cows. 
Cow Cleaning Capsules, Guaranteed rem- 
edy for retaining after birth. $1.35 per 
cow or $5 for 4 cows. Haines Farms Co., 
Fond du Lac, Wisc. 


FARM MACHINERY 


SPECIAL OFFERING: 185% HORSE 

110-220 volt, 60 cycle, 3,400 speed re- 
pulsion-induction alternating motors with 
pulley $12.75. Many other motor and gén- 
erator bargains. Electrical Surplus Co., 
Dept. 14, 1885 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 


CORN HARVESTER SELF-GATHER- 

ing. Complete with bundle tying attach- 
ment. Only $25. Free literature, testimo- 
nials, pictures of harvester. Process Com- 
pany, Salina, Kansas, 


BARGAINS—USED THRESHERS AND 

tractors of all sizes, different makes, 
ready to run. O. W. Long, Barnard, 
Missouri, 


MILKING MACHINES. ALSO QUALITY 
rubber for all makes. Milker Exchange, 
Box 8, Mankato, Minn. 


HAND DUMPING HOISTS AND STEEL 
bodies for trucks. Dependable Mfg. Co., 
Streator ,Iil. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE 

large commercial possibilities. Write 
immediately od free book, “‘How to Ob- 
tain a Paten and “Record of Inven- 
tion’? form. Poste are ae in pat- 
ent matters. Free information on how to 
proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, 149-Y Ad- 
ams Building, Washington, D. C. 


BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PAT- 
ent Attorneys; patents and _trade- 
on 802 Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, 
owa. 


TALBERT DICK, PERSONAL SERVICPE. 
No consultation charges. 1216 So. Sure- 
ty Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 






































WHEN ANSWERING THESE CLASSI- 

fied advertisements mention that you 
saw it in 
Homestead—"The Reader’s Market.”’ 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 





BABY CHICKS 
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July 9, 1932 





WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 





ic Study of the Markets 











Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 


The table below shows the trend of prices as com- 
pared with the average for the corresponding week 
for the ten-year period, 1922 to 19: This elimi- 
nates seasonal bias and gives comparable figures for 
jast week, two weeks ago, a month ago and a year 
ago. Comparison of farm prices with prices of other 
commodities may be made by noting the trend of 
retail prices paid by farmers and Fisher's wholesale 
price index. 
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Retail prices aid by farmers......, 74) 74| 76| 84 
Fishers Index Number ............ | 63| 63) 65!) T4 

attle—Chicago— | | | 

1, g00 Ib, fat Cattle seccccosercoreess| 65) 65) 59! 64 
1,100-Ib. fat cattle . | 63] 64) 60! 70 
Canners and cutters | 48| 48] 47] 62 
OMNI ciate ac sccidaossies cus tenestes ) 58] 59) 56! 69 

Hogs—Chicago— | 
Beavy ROG covcseresccsscsivssseccccosses | 45) 39] 33] 64 
Light hogs . .| 46] 40) 34! 72 
DIRE iseevas 45| 38| 35! 75 
Sows (smooth and rough) ........ 42| 38) 31) 57 

Sheep-——Chicago— 

LS scupsnessducebonsocsstvseseestcosences} 46| 48!) 36! 56 

abpenieevenshensses 36) 38! 40! 72 

I 46} 49) 54) 69 
Wheat, No. 2 red ....... 41| 41] 45 
Wheat, No, 2 northern 43} 43) 48 

Grain—towa Farms— ! 
Corn 30! 29! 30! 67 
Oats . 37) 38) 44! 60 
Wheat, 2} 36] 33] 38! 39 

Wool and Hides— 

Quarter-blood wool—Boston ....| 30) 30! 34) 45 
Light cow hides—Chicago ........; 27) 29) 30) 79 

Mill-Feeds— } 

Cottonseed meal—Milwaukee ..,.| 41) 41! 40) 61 

Linseed __meal——Milwaukee 50! 50! 57) 58 

Bran—Kansas City .......... 38| 37) 36) 51 

Shorts—Kansas City ..ccsesreeeeee 36) 36) 37! 56 
ay-— 

No. 1 Stpethy——Cnicago seeneeeees 58) 58! 61) 86 

No. 1 alfa—Kansas City...... | 57) 56! 45) 75 

Other: Farm Products— | | ¥ 
Butter—Chicago — ..ccee.seeceeeseeerees | 43] 42) 46) 65 
ted clover seed——Chicago 55| 55) 55! 82 
Timothy seed——Chicago ..... 5! 48| 50/101 
Gotton——New York .. 26! 291 49 
Fegs—Chicago ovecene 53) 51!) 68 
Fat hens——C hicago. ane 55! 53! 76 

Provi 9g | 
Lard 34/ 33) 68 
Ham .. §2| 57! 69 
Bacon | 62) 65! 99 
; Futures—Chicago— | } } | 

rn-—— | 

September  crecoscesceees seveecenoseese | 36) 37] 37) 69 

DOCOMDET  secesececcesvocccceccoocecece | 40) 40) 41! 68 
Oats—— | 

September  c.ccococcsseccescccceseevece | 49] 51] 52) 76 

December | 49| 50! 57) 75 
Wheat— | 

ORT cccescniccbasencsisiverccees | 44) 45! 51! 53 

December ecccecese edeecsessencooovcces | 44) 44/ 55! 52 

September PL SEN ene mc 34! 68 

Industrial Products— i 
‘oke—Connellsville  . 66! 71 
Pig iron- -Birmingham 60| 67 
Copper—New 40) 60 
Crude petroleum—New 64) 56 
Lumber——Douglas fir ( 

Washington) 79 67 
Crude rubber 14| 23 
Cement ..... 70) 80 

Financial— | | | 
Interest a0 to 90 day paper } aa 

TONE TEE» chccievcepeghonten | 35) 35] 36/32 
Industrial stocks ..| 31) 34] 37/100 
Railroad stocks ...... } 14) 16) 17| 82 
Public utility stocks. eucemses | 411 45) 521127 











Miscellaneous Farm Product Prices 


| 
| 
| 


Last week 
Week before 


Chicago Produce— _ 







| 
Butter, creamery extras .........../ .15% -16 
Cheddar cheese ......... =) 11 
Eggs, fresh firsts | 12% 13 
UGKD < ‘seensecssoces -10 10% 
Fat hens | .12% 12% 
Broilers ee 14 
DOOBD acidcccrocecersscecvepecrcosescesesvcess } ,08 .08 
Other Farm Products— | 
Quartér-blood wool——Boston ...... } ae 12 
Light cow hides—Chicago ........| .04% 04% 
Red clover seed——Chicago 10.75 10.75 
Cotton——New York ......... | .05% O5 3 
Lard—Chicago — .......00Beereoneesseees | 4.38 4.08 
Foreign Markeis— : | ss 
No. 2 | nO ame Aires | .20%] _.30 
Lard—Liverpool _... B87 5.94 








Movement of Feeders and Stockers 
to Corn Belt 
The following table shows the movement of feeder 
and stocker cattle from twelve markets into the 
seven corn belt states. 


Months of January, February, March, April 
an 


























d May 

Z be 

ol iil # 

a Sa 
1930 ......-...[141,626] 59,078|153,828| 650,983 
° [105,747 or NM eeTHy 495.466 
76,421| 37,306] 48,500) 331.851 
Three Weeks, Ending June 17, 1932; June 12. 

1931; June 13, 1930 

10 5.405] 10,306] 50.031 
5 2,917 9,497 37.915 
?, 4:112| 2'739| 271422 





Terminal Supplies 


The estes table gives the p perountane of five- 
year average the corresponding weeks for the 
Visible — ws corn, wheat and oats and the 
Storage stocks of butter and eggs. 























3 5 

glelziz| 8 

Ole Stal « 
April 30 82/166] 84) 93) 44 
May 7 ., 90/169] 86] 78) 48 
May 14 100/170| 87| 72) 51 
May 21 °... 113/180] 95) 84) 55 
May 28 116/181| 94| 91] 56 
June 5. 14311841103 63) 55 
June 12. .......00 168/184/109| 92) 56 














Federal pant Bank Bonds 


Federal land bank per cent bonds, due in 
1958, but callable in 43 8, were quoted last week 
at 78%. Four per cent bonds are quotable at 77. 


meivons age 





Figures show Poot thet e@ two weeks 
ending Ja June 11, 193 ~3 1935. $931 nine-year 
qorage for the = 


64 per rucenty livestock 56 


cent sae ee (yl lt ad cent, and 


wall 











poin' 


Current Market Prices of Livestock 
Hay, Grain and Feeds 
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Cows armored ei 
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x CATTLE od ee it 
| | 3 
roy ete u t) 
2/8] 3g 
4/2] & 1/4 
ean Ay 
A ge oo} | wo p At Lf Lhd (fy £ a 
Medium and heavy steers | i 
on (1, 100 Ibs. up )— | | 
1Olce anc prime—— | ' 
fg Sa poe ois xen cael the ‘pro ‘action, 
Week before 7.25| 7.75| 7.40 } 
Good— | | 
ERG WRU ssc covainsetotncrnnases | 6.88) 7.38! 6.88 | 
‘eo. ROROEID cntinsucidetsnctecan 6.62| 7.12) 6.70 | 
Last wee 6.12] 6.50) 5.88 
Weel bef | 5.8 6.38) 5.75 
Common 
La 5.12| 4.50 
Lie | 5.25) 4.62 
| 
| 
£ ne 7.38| 8.00 
eek before 7.12| 7.75| 
Medium and go : | eR 
L week 6.50| 6.75! 6.12 
Weel k bef 3.25] 6.75) 6.20 
Common 
Last week .. 5.00) 5.12! 4.50 
1 Week before $4.87; 5.25) 4.62 
Sutcher cattle 
z ust week Hs 5.05| 5.25] 4.62 | fs 
Ps reek “be re 4.97) 5.30) 4.75 i iS 
oa ee 3.75| 3.75] 3.62 | MSs 
Week befor 75| 3.75| 3.62 | BS 
Bune k BRNO. cccrcssswtnistceuese 3.75) 3.7 3.62 | SS 
Balen WON 51 si csubhilindmnecdeebe | 3.00) 3.75] 2.50 | & 
Week before 2.95| 3.62{ 2.38 | 
Canners ar | 
wast week aes 2.00) 2.00!) 1.62 
Week before 2.00} 2.00) 1.87 | 
Stockers and feeders— i 
Last 00) 4.75] 4.38 | 
V ec » 5.00) 4.88! 4.37 
Cows and heifers 
ast week .... 3.00) 3.38] 2.88 
W eek bef« re 3.00' 3.38) 3.12 
geen HOGS» | 
Heavy (250 lbs, up) — : i 
Last wee 3.92) 4.40] 3.85 | . . ‘c . ‘ 
™ mh, ak, bet re 3.10] 3.80) 3.20 | B-K KNOX OUT—this new, scientific livestock 
Mec n 2 -25 - i 
Wee $10] 4.58! 4.00 | fly spray will not increase milk production, but 
22 before ; } ¢ ‘ > vu | 
Li 4.12) 4.58) 4.02 it will protect cows from fly annoyance. Every 
4.12 5 ¢ = 
4.42|-4°00| 3.3 dairyman knows that a cow bothered by biting, 





>ek 

Light_lights (130-150 hn 
Last week 
Week before 

Sm¢ ooth and hea 
250 Ibs 


Ww eek before 


Lambs (84 Ibs. 
to _prime— 
La 





Week 
Lambs, culls 
Last week . 
Week before 
Yearling wethers, 
4ast wee 


Week before 





Ewes, medium to | 
zast. week .... 1.62] 1.38 
W eek before 1.62) 1.38 
Feeder lambs, med. I 
La reek | 
Ww ar before 
_ Hogs quoted good to chowe; cattle, unless other- 
wise statec at an average from common to choice. 
HAY 
Mixed clover, No. 1— 
Last week 
































Week before 
Timothy, No. 1— 
EER en, Seer 12.50 
NE INN. cp ccqpaptbendcbuseviscnteeder 12.50 
Alfalfa, choice— 
RA SE Lich cncuntnidsuewehasees 10.50)...cccces 11.00 
Week before .......ccccccccccees EO. BOL. cceccoss 11.00 
Alfalfa, 
OS reas 9.50}. ..cc000- | 9.75 
Ww WO ccqcevcsvecovesece 9.50}. ...c.00- 9.75 
Alfalfa, ‘stant lard— 
ME EUIEE sc scccrsestimenacdnedies 8.50]. ccccsee 9.25 
Week bef FO cccccnccctacesoies 8.50}. ..ccccce | 9.50 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
OE WEEE svéccccuctcivensecsstrns 8.00). ..ccccce 8.75 
Week before .....c.c.cssscccoee | eee 8.50 
Oat straw— | | 
RAGE WOOK. «.ccocscasecorntnessenes 7.50)... 4.50 
Week bef 5 SS 7.50 4.50 
GRAIN 
| 3 | 
| g 8 
S$ a 3S | 5 
- 4 a a 
° a a 
3 g $ 3 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | | | 
Last weak ane BO AG [sccrccsore | 26 | 23 
Week before 032 —facensceeees | .25%| .21% 
Corn, No. | 
Last week ........ St eee | 25 | .21 
Week before 31% sereensesee| 24 | 20% 
Corn, No. 4Y— | | 
vast week ........ B. capboabinubinatecadoens 2 j 19 
Week before ....)..cccccocse|-sscccscces -22%| .18% 
Oats— | 
Last week ........ 2 | eee -16%| .13 
Week before 222 1 |. .c00ce 16 13% 
Barley— 
Last week .......- .35 
Week before | 39 
— ' 
5 or ee | 32% 
Week_ before ....! .30% 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last oe 9%| .51 .39 35 
Week before ....|_ .50%!| .44 .39 .34 
FEEDS 
ot ahs 
2 = = 3 
2} °2 Bis = 
e/a) 2/4) 3 
| = g £8 3 
| z iM a =) o 
Bran— | | | 
Last week ........,11.25] 7.75] 8.25)12.00) 
Week before ....:10.25) 7.75) 8.25/12.00 
Shorts— | 
Last. week ......../11.25| 9.25) 8.75/14.00 
Week before 10.25) 9.25) 8.25/14.00 
ate of feed— | | 
M8t WEEK ...000..)10. 25). cccsere|ecoesere-| 12.00 
Week before ....)10.25)....s0c00| 00 see 12.00 
Linseed oil meal | 
Last_ week ........(22.75)....00...|/20.25 
Week before ..../22.75]........./20.50 
Cottonseed mea 
t week ........ 17.55)18.50)....ccc0e|eeroeeeee| 16.50 
eek before ....(17.55/18.50)......00.|.cseeeeee/ 17.25 
Tankage— ‘ | 
Last. week .....00.|....s0se-|20.00).....+.-./20.00/25.00 
on™ before ....|-.000-/20.00).....0../25.00/25.00 
3luten— 
LAE PRON vosacees].coccccesfaroecceelecovvecce lscsescece| 1 8.40 
WORE BSI orca heccvecccehesococcee}. convened fpeceovecs 12.40 
Soybean oil meal 

















~~ Quotations “at Des Moines im ton : lots; all other 


car 
Soybeans in car lots, f. 0. b. Oonterville. Iowa, 








bloodsucking flies will give from 10 to 25% less 
milk. You can’t afford to lose this money. Spray 
B-K Knox Out before each milking to kill the flies 
on the cows and in the barn and to build up a 
repellent film on the hair. This gives each cow a 
protecting armor of B-K Knox Out before going 
out to pasture, which will keep the flies off the 
cows so they can feed in comfort and produce 
their regular amount of milk. B-K Knox Out is 
practically odorless—does not stain—will not 
taint milk or blister cows when used as directed. 
B-K Knox Out is sold by leading hard- 
ware, drug, feed and supply dealers. 
For interesting FREE Booklet on FLIES and 
their breeding habits, write to 
GENERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
707 Dickinson Street, Madison, Wis. 








New low Price 


3B Kro"s2e2 one 


no change tnguality | 








OUR READERS MARKET 


ow 


WHITE MINORCAS 





(Continued from Preceding Page) 


BABY CHICKS 


























CHICKS 250-351 EGG BREEDING. OF- | REDUCED PR ICI Ss. OUR B EST WHITE 

ficially bloodtested. Guaranteed to live | _, Minorca chicks $5.95 hundred, prepaid 
and make more profits as explained in | Personius Minorca Farm, Fairmont, Minn 
Free Catalog. Leghorns 100-$4; Reds, 
Rocks, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 100-$5. TURKEY POULTS 
Heavy Assorted 100, $4.25. $1 deposit, pay | ————————_- — —— 
balance plus postage on delivery. Bagby’s | BRONZE BABY TURKEYS. 100,000 
Golden Rule Poultry Farm, Box 317, Se- yearly. Write for prices. Spencer Chick 
dalia, Mo. Hatchery, Spe neer, Iowa 

BABY CHICKS Cc O.D REGISTERED “POULTRY MARKER 
Excellent quality. All heavy breeds, aoe USE THE W-F R EGISTE R E D M ARKER 
per 100. Write for quantity prices. Red- on all your poultry for identification in 
bird Hatchery, 121 Locust St., Des Moines, ease of theft. Tattoos on the web of the 
Iowa. wing, a different number for each owner 
List of marker owners is filed with sher- 

$5.50 PRE 100--ROCEs. REDS, A ll iffs, police departments and others. Price, 
_tons, Wyandottes, Leghorns, Postpaid— | with complete instructions and ink for 100 
Guaranteed live arrival. 14 years experi- birds, $2: with ink for 250 birds, $2.50 


ence. 3,000,000 chicks annually. Customers 
43 states. Immediate delivery. Order di- 
rect or write. Hayes Brothers Hatchery, 
Inc., Decatur, Illinois. 


LOWEST CHICK PRICES. BEST LAY- 


Send all orders to Service Bureau Depart- 
ment, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead, Des Moines, lowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








ing strains. Per 100: Leghorns, B- 90; 
Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes. | Gor DEN SELFBLANCHING CELERY 
Minoreas, $5.90. We ship D. Pay "Sturdy plants 60c-100; $1-200; ppstpaid 


postman plus few cents postage. Columbia 


Hatchery, Box 207, Columbia, Missouri. Illinois. 


Fred Wiseman, Macomb, 














STARTED CHICKS _ tn nnn ea OS 

BUY PROF. KING’S STARTED CHICKS | ALFALFA $4.80 PER BU. U sg VER I- 
and save. 2, 3, 4 weeks old at slight cost fied Origin, Sealed Grimm_ $17.50, T'm- 
over day old chicks. Earlier profits. Save | othy $1.50. New Circular Winter Seed 


Wheat. Write Frank Sinn, Box 404, Cla- 


trouble and expense. Iowa Hatchery, Iowa 
rinda, Iowa 


City, Iowa. 
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written by 
experts 


ERE’S the kind 
of booklet you've 
been looking for, writ- 
ten by experts, from 
the Animal Husband- 
ry Departments of 
various universities. 
Easy to read. Con- 
densed. Yuthoritative. Thoroughly practical. 
Contains articles on the value of the horse as 
a work animal, the best feeds, feeding in sum- 
mer, watering, breeding the mares, care of the 
young colt, care of the mule in the South, 
practical methods of reducing costs of work 
animals, principies of multiple hitches, first 
aid suggestions—~a booklet you will want to 
read and keep. 
A copy of this 32-page booklet is yours for 
the asking. Simply mail the coupon. 


HORSE COLLAR PADS 


APATC 


BRAND 





The American Pad & Textile Co., 
Dept. 6, Greenfield, Ohio, 


( ) Send me FREE copy of “How to Work your 
Horses more Profitably.” 


( ) Send me information how I can get pictures 
of 1931 Champion Horses, 


Write name and address plainly on the margin. 


WANTED—JOBS ON 
LIVESTOCK FARMS 


Husbandry students 





for good Animal 


carrying college recommendations, 
Will be available for employment in 
June. Write 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY DEPARTMENT 
Iowa State College Ames, lowa 





HORSES AND JACKS 


FARCEUR BELGIANS | 


Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Farceur, 
the greatest breeding som of Farceur, heads our 
stud. Our Belgians are noted for their quality, 
size and substance. Visitors welcome. 

c. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 


HOLSTEINS 


OLSTEIN BULLS 


Several excellent bulls, ready for service, by 
a 1171 pound record sire of show winners and 
high testing daughters. If you want high pro- 
duction, good type and quality at reasonable 
prices we can supply you. Write or visit our 
farm. 


MAYTAG DAIRY FARMS 


Route 5 Newton, Iowa 























ABERDEEN ANGUS» 
CHOICE ANGUS BULLS 


INCLUDING ERIC MARSHALL 5TH, a _ great 
tried sire by Earl Marshall, Several splendid 
young bulls by Eric Marshall 5th. Best of breed- 


ing. Farmer prices. 
H. P. WILKINSON MITCHELLVILLE, IOWA 


10 BULLS—BARGAINS 


Choice yearlings and two year olds ready for 
service. oxcellent quality, splendid types, best 
breeding. Priced from $60 up. Location 20 miles 
northwest Des Moines on No. 60, 20 south of Boone. 
HARRY E. WYLIE, R. 2 MADRID, IOWA 











SHORTHORNS 


SIX GOOD SOOTCH BULLS FOR SALE. 
I am offering six splendid young Scotch Shorthorn 
bulls for sale, sired by Goldspur Victor, a son of 
an International grand champion, and out of May- 
flower, Jealousy, Gilt and Dainty Dame cows. Priced 


to sell. i 
A. R. 





Write or come and see them, 
FENNERN AVOCA, IOWA 





HEREFORDS 


TEN HEREFORD BULLS 


MOSTLY YEARLINGS, few coming two-year-olds, 
Best of Anxiety breeding, All ready for service, 

PRICED LOW. Bargains. 

SECOR & BROWN, MECHANICSVILLE, IOWA 


HAMPSHIRES 


40 CHOICE HAMPSHIRE 
SOWS AND GILTS 


Bred for fall farrow. Prices $10 to $15 each. 


Also 70 boars. 
©. A, PRENTICE SAC CITY, IOWA 

















LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 
M. T. White, 604 North Fortieth St., 
Omaha, Neb. d 
J. &. Halsey, care of Wallace Publish- 

ing Co., Des Moines, lowa. 


The fast pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday morn- 
ing, the week previous, ten days in 
advance of date of issue. Forms for 
our next issue, July 23, close on 
Wednesday morning, July 13. 

















WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Future Livestock Sales 


HEREFORDS 
July 12—-Hereford Breeders’ Sale, Sioux 
ity, Iowa, Francis T. Martin, Sale 
Mer., Wall Lake, Iowa. 
Oct. 14—Fred Chandler, Chariton, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 17—Barber & Powell, Harlan, Iowa, 
HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 7-—O, W. Jones & Son, Ute, Iowa. 
Oct. 10—L, E. Brammeier, Henderson, 


Towa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Oct. 4—C. H. Christensen, Walnut, Ia. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. 5—L. J. McKay, Ida Grove, Towa. 
Og. — R. McClarnon, Braddyville, 
ow: 





Livestock News 


Paul Sells, of Bigelow, Minn., recently 
bought a choice young Scotch bull from 
the Hopley Stock Farm, at Atlantic, 
Iowa. This bull is a son of the national 
grand champion, Browndale Goldspur, 
and is out of Pretty Maid, by Villager’s 
Czar, and the next sire bred by William 
Duthie, 


Harvey Johnson, Shenandoah, Iowa 
(formerly of Logan, Iowa, and one of 
the greatest breeders of Poland Chinas 
thirty years ago), has acquired a twen- 
ty-five-acre tract on the edge of town, 
and is devoting his time to raising iris, 
peonies, fruit and garden stuff. In his 
day, Harvey Johnson bred many good 
Polands, 

D. E. Lomas, formerly of Villisca, 
Iowa, and owner of one of the best 
Shorthorn herds in this state, is now 
cashier of the Kewanee, Ill., State Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Company, and 
was recently elected president of the 
Henry County Bankers’ Association. 
For several years, he has been secre- 
tary of the Iowa Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association, 





Harry B. Embach is the new general 
manager of-the National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation. In 1923, he served as 
secretary of the Arizona Wool Growers’ 
Association, He has served as director 
of the federal land bank and the fed- 
eral intermediate credit bank at Berke- 
ley, Calif., and was with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation until his 
recent appointment to the wool market- 
ing group. He also has been connected 
with the cattle and feed business for 
a number of years. 


Three new official records for produc- 
tion have recently been completed by 
cows in the herd of Charles R. Moun- 
tain, of Des Moines, which entitle them 
to entry in the Advanced Register of 
the American Guernsey Cattle Club, 
Peterboro, N. H. These animals in- 
clude two-year-old Martheta of Iowa- 
nola 267381, with a production of 11,044 
pounds of milk and 529.2 pounds of fat 
in Class FF'; two-year-old Bettina of 
Iowanola 267382, with a production of 
11,350.7 pounds of milk and 589.9 pounds 
of fat in Class FF, and two-year-old 
Creamelle of Tarryawile 276563, with a 
production of 11,035.1 pounds of milk 
and 534.5 pounds of fat in Class G. 


On June 1, there were 1,422 bona fide 
accredited counties in the United States, 
or 46.3 per cent of the total practically 
free of bovine tuberculosis, as shown by 
necessary tuberculin testing of cattle. 
Maine, North Carolina, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Wisconsin, Ohio and Idaho have all 
of their counties in this classification. 
North Dakota, Nevada and Utah are ex- 
pected to reach this goal within the 
next year, 


Two hundred and eighty-four mem- 
bers of sixty-four Iowa cow testing 
associations during the last year built 
safety bull pens, according to Earl N. 
Shultz, extension dairyman at Iowa 
State College, Ames. In the preceding 
year, 310 members in eighty-three as- 
sociations built pens 

The usual safety bull pen, construct- 
ed according to plans drawn by the 
dairy and agricultural engineering ex- 
tension service, provides for watering 
and feeding the sire without entering 
the pen. A breeding chute attached to 
the pen eliminates the necessity of 
leading the bull, 


The first annual short course for cow 
testers will be held at Iowa State Col- 
lege, July 28 to 30, according to an an- 
nouncement by Floyd Johnston, head of 
the dairy extension service. The annual 
cow testers’ banquet, which formerly 
has been held during the Dairy Cattle 
Congress in Waterloo, will be held the 
night of July 29. 


Reinstatement of the fat cattle classes 
in plans for the 1932 Iowa State Fair 
is one of the features of the premium 
offerings in the cattle division an- 
nounced by H. L. Pike, of Whiting, 
Iowa, superintendent of this depart- 
ment. 

The fat classes were dropped in 1931, 
but a widespread demand on the part of 
breeders for their inclusion in the 1922 
list led to their reinstatement by the 
state fair board. 

For fat Herefords, $225 in premiums 
will be offered, $120 for fat Shorthorris 
and $120 for fat Aberdeen Angus. 

With the announcement of the addi- 
tion of the fat cattle classes, Super- 
intendent Pike also announced that 
Four-H Club baby beeves € 






excluded from competition in these 
classes. Aside from this restriction, 
however, the events will be open to the 
world. 

The cattle classification for the com- 
ing fair at Des Moines has been thoroly 
revised to provide well balanced offer- 
ings for all breeds. A total of $13,531 
in premiums is offered for beef cattle, 
$10,100 for dairy cattle, and $2,625 for 
dual-purpose breeds. 


The number of horse colts foaled in 
Towa during the past year continued to 
decrease, according to reports of state 
assessors. The largest decrease in colts 
was in the northern tier of counties, 
from Osceola to Winnebago county, 
where it amounted to more than 100 per 
county. There was a moderate increase 
from Buchanan county to Washington 
and Keokuk counties and over several 
of the southeastern counties. The num- 
ber of mule colts under one year old on 
January 1, 1932, was 1,496, a decrease 
of about 12 per cent. 


ANNUAL HOLSTEIN PICNIC 


The annual picnic of the Iowa Hol- 
stein Breeders’ Association was held on 
the Maytag Dairy Farm, near Newton, 
Iowa, June 23. E. H. Maytag, presi- 
dent and owner of the Maytag Dairy 
Farm, welcomed the thousand visitors 
and reasserted his confidence in the 
Holstein cow as a producer of milk and 
butterfat and a good investment. The 
herd was in fine condition and enjoyed 
the admiration of the visitors. 

Paul P. Stewart, Maynard, president 
of the association, presided at the meet- 
ing during the afternoon. He, too, ex- 
pressed his confidence in the Holstein 
breed, and called attention to the prog- 
ress that has been made by Iowa dairy- 
men in the last decade, in improving 
the productive capacity of their herds, 
as well as in their methods of feeding, 
so that the average Iowa cow is a much 
more efficient producing unit today than 
she was ten years ago. This fact, the 
speaker stated, will be more fully ap- 
preciated when normal price conditions 
return. 

Governor Dan Turner was the prin- 
cipal speaker of the day. He stated 
that the farm cooperative movement 
should be encouraged by state and na- 
tional governments to the fullest pos- 
sible extent, and urged farmers to work 
in harmony with each other, with a 
view of securing greater bargaining 
power for their industry as a whole. He 
advocated an income tax to completely 
displace the state millage on real estate. 

In the state production contest, first 
place went to I. C. Hastings, Garner, 
on a record of 819 pounds of butterfat; 
second was awarded to Thomas Han- 
sen, Cedar Falls, and third to Hansen 
& Merner, Cedar Falls. 

In the men’s division of the cattle 
judging contest, conducted under the 
management of Prof. Elmer Hansen, 
Ames, first place was won by Wiley 
Whitehead, Ames, while second place 
went to Donald Hamer, Waterloo, In 
the junior division, Donald Dodge, New- 
ton, was awarded first place, and BErn- 
est Blohm, Pella, second. The best 
woman judge of cattle was declared to 
be Mrs. A. J. Hansen, Cedar Falis, while 
Mrs. Ernest Wright won second in this 
contest. 


1932 FAIR DATES 

July 18-23—North Dakota State 
Grand Forks. 

August 12-19—Interstate Fair, Kunka- 
kee, Ill. 

August 14-20—Mississippi Valley Fair, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

August 20-27—Illinois State Fair and 
National Swine Show, Springfield. 

August 20-27—Missouri State Fair, 
Sedalia, 

August 24-September 
Fair, Des Moines. 

August 27-September 
State Fair, Milwaukee. 

August 29-September 
Fair, Columbus. 

September 2-9—Nebraska State Fair, 
Lincoln. 

September 3-10—Minnesota State Fair, 
St. Paul. 


‘air, 


2—Iowa State 
2—Wisconsin 


8—Ohio State 


September 3-9—Indiana State Fair, 
Indianapolis. 
September 12-17—Kansas Free Fair, 


Topeka. 

September 12-16—South Dakota State 
Fair, Huron. 

September 17-23—Kansas State Fair, 
Hutchinson. 

September 
Tulsa, Okla. 

September 18-24—Eastern States Ex- 
position, Springfield, Mass. 

October 29-November 4—Ak-Sar-ben 
Stock Show, Omaha, Neb. 


17-24—-Tulsa State Fair, 


BABY CHICK CONVENTION 


The annual convention and exposi- 
tion of the International Baby Chick 
Association will be held in Milwaukee, 
Wis., August 1 to 5. An excellent pro- 
gram of interest both to poultry breed- 
ers and hatchery men has been pre- 
pared. Talks on general sales policies 
affecting the whole poultry industry 
will also be made. Some of the ques- 
tions to be discussed at this meeting by 
leading poultrymen are: “What Egg 
Premium Can Hatchery Men Pay Un- 
der Present Conditions?’ ‘Feeding to 
Produce Fertility and MHatchability,” 
“How Hatcheries Can Cooperate With 
Flock Owners to Increase Sales,” “What 
Is. Needed to Increase Poultry and Egg 
Consumption?” “Control of Poultry 
Diseases” and “How Poultry Genetics 
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NATIONAL 
MARKETS 


the Great 
Stabilizer 


It so happens that the great live- 
stock-preducing areas of America 
are far removed from the great con- 
suming centers. The gap between 
them is bridged by such national 
meat gathering and distributing 
agencies as Armour and Company. 


The_ distributive machinery 
which moves meat a thousand miles 
or more without loss of wholesome- 
ness or bloom, gives livestock pro- 
ducers access to the markets of 
the world. 


Imagine what would happen to 
the producer if his market were 
limited to nearby cities. Every lo- 
cal depression would spell ruin. 


By its ability to move the prod- 
uct to meet shifting markets, the 
packer distribution system can con- 
stantly absorb the producer’s sup- 
ply of livestock at price levels 
based upon nation-wide, rather 
than regional conditions. 


Armour’s facilities help to main- 
tain the highest average price levels 
the consuming public is able or 
willing to pay, and provide a mar- 
ket outlet that is 


constantly open for wh 4. . aS 
- President 


all producers. 


ARMOUR == COMPANY 
U-S-A 


Listen to the Armour Hour every 
Friday night over 36 stations asso- 
ciated with the N. B. C. CentraJ Stand- 
ard Time, 7:30 P. M.-8 P. M. 








LAMENESS 
SLOW UP HORSES? 


Reach for ABSORBINE 


Quick-acting Absorbine gets results 
_—- Seer y Sree ye a 

-ups, cos ays. Brings 6 y 
relief for stiff, oes a muscles and 
tendons. Prompt healing aid for cuts, 
bruises. No blisters, no lost hair. Horses 
can work. A little goes far. At all drug- 
aay a bottle. W. F. Young, 





289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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g& 250,000 


Subscribers are one large family. 
Our publication goes to more than 
250,000 homes each issue. Nine out 
of ten Iowa farmers are subscribers. 


Livestock Wanted 


With grass at hand many farmers 
are in the market for Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep and Swine. They are con- 
vineed livestock is the most_profit- 
able branch of farming. Advertis- 
ing is the way to tell where stock is 
for sale. Customers report excellent 
results. We make a Low Livestock 
rate. Ask for it. Forms close ten 
days preceding date of publication. 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 
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* JOSHAWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“Pay no attention to bad remarks 
about yourself. Just live so that nobody 
~4 will believe them.” 


Zak}: 


HAD PLENTY OF PAIN 


Mandy had been troubled with a 
thache for some time before she got 
sufficient courage to go to a den- 
t. The moment he touched the tooth, 
screamed, 

“What are you making such a noise 
”’ he demanded. “Don’t you know 
1» a painless dentist?” 

“Well, sah,” retorted Mandy, “mebbe 
u is painless, but Ah isn’t.” 


RIGHT! 


The workman was digging. The way- 
rer of an inquisitive turn of mind 

ppped for a moment to look on. 

“My man,” said the wayfarer after a 
ment, “what are you digging for?’’ 

The workman looked up. ‘“‘Money,”’ 
replied. 

“Money!” ejaculated the amazed way- 

rer. “And when do you expect to 
ike it?” 

“On Saturday,” replied the workman, 
he resumed operations, 


NEIGHBORLY COMPLIMENTS 
Servant: “Mr, Triplett sends his com- 
iments to Mr, Gazzam with the re- 
yest that he shoot his dog, which is a 
isance to the whole neighborhood.” 
Gazzam: “Give Mr. Gazzam’'s compli- 
ents to Mr. Triplett, and ask him to 
ndly burn up his daughter’s piano.” 


A FREE CONSCIENCE 
Farmer: “No, I wouldn’t think of 
argin’ ye fer the cider. That’d be 
otleggin’; an’, praise the Lord, I ain’t 
me t’ that yit. The peck o’ potatoes’ll 

five dollars.” 


STARTING AT THE TOP 


Tommy, ten years old, applied for a 
) as a grocery boy for the summer. 
le grocer wanted a_ serious-minded 
puth, so he put Tommy to a little 
est. 

“Well, my boy, what would you 
th a million dollars?” he asked. 
“Oh, gee, I don’t know—I wasn’t ex- 
ecting so much at the start.” 


do 


SAFETY FIRST! 
“I saw the doctor you told me to see.”” 
‘Did you tell him I sent you?” 
‘Yes, I did.”’ 
“What did he say?” 
“He asked me to pay in advance.’’ 





A NEW BOSS 
“Why, you’ve got a notice up, saying, 






ider New Management’,’”’ said the 
illager. 
“Oh, that!”? exclaimed Smith. ‘Why, 


idn’t you know? I’ve been married. 


PLENTY TOUGH 


“Boy, I comes from a tough breed. 
y old man cuts his nails wid a axe 
nd brushes his teeth wid a file.” 

“Dat ain’t so tough. My old man 


aves himself wid a blow torch.” 


OHMIGOSH! 
“Miss Youngleigh must be much old- 
than she pretends to be,” 
“How is that?” 
"IT asked her if she had read Aesop’s 
ables, and she said, ‘Yes, as soon as 
ley appeared’,”’ 


HE KNOWS 
“My husband is merely a manufac- 
trer of waste baskets,’’ sighed the 
hman with aspirations, ‘It seems 


uch a prosy occupation.” 


mT GHTLY BOUND 





QUITE RIGHT! 


QUITE RIGHT! 
A small boy was making a nuisance of 


himself in the sleeping car. The irate 
gentleman across the aisle leaned over 
and said to the mother: “That boy 
needs a good spanking.” 

“Yes, but I do not believe in spanking 
a child on a full stomach.” 

“You are right, madam, 
over, by all means.” 


Turn him 


HIGH-PRESSURE WORKER 
She: “Don’t you know there are 
germs in kissing?’’ 


He: “Say, girlie, when I kiss, I kiss 
hard enough to kill the germs.” 
GAS LOGIC 
He (driving): “Good-night! Out of 


gas right in the middle of traffic!”’ 
She: “You can’t stop for that, John! 
Here comes a cop!” 


Who’s Going to Run Bill’s 


Farm? 
(Continued from page 3) 

back to the land and do the best they 
can. Regardless of whether the man is 
a title-holder or a tenant, if his spirit 
breaks, he depreciates in value to him- 
self and to us as a farm operator.” 

What the “Bill Smiths” and their 
neighbors think about all these things 
seems to vary with each individual. I 
do remember the remarks of a weather- 
beaten old fellow up in Boone county. 
We were standing in the back yard by 
the cob house one evening, when he 
said: 

“T thought they 
in foreclosing on 





were a little fresh 
me, but if they can 
show us some new stunts in farming 
that will pay better than the ones I 
used, I’m willing to learn. 
hate to see land going into the hands of 
big organizations, but I wonder some- 
times if it one way of proving to 
somebody ourselves what the 
farmer is up against.”’ 

There is still danger that some of the 
foreclosed land will be handled by rent 
collectors under a system that will per- 
mit buildings to go to pieces, fertility 
to be wasted and a high grade of farm- 
er driven away from the land. 

No business organization whose brains 


Some people 


isn't 


besides 


this 





are working will let this happen. The 
assets of the farm must be conserved 
if the company is to make an eventual 
sale that will be profitable. That means 
giving the farm operator a fair deal 


and aiding him to build up soil 
and to maintain buildings and 
No organization should ever lose sight 
of the value in having ownership vé 
ed in the farm operator. I believe lead- 
ing mortgage holders realize th 

Bill Smith 
if the comp: 


fertility 





if he 


is a good farmer 
y that holds hi 










has good s may stick rig mn 

farm as a tenant. He may b illotted 
fertilizer, fencing and other material 
for improvements, and be given help 
including practical advice in handling 
the whole farm enterprise. He may be 
able to work with the title holder to 


build up the farm so that he can even- 
tually take over the place again, with 
some allowance made for permanent 
improvements added. 

¥ this happens, it will be a good 


thing for the 
down 
The 


thing for Bill and a better 
Blank Company. No property goes 
so fast as a farm in poor hands. 
company that gives better than an even 
break to tenants is > 
itself 


its going to 
that tries 


money. The company 


“On the contrary, there is really much to get along with rent collectors is go- 
hetry im waste baskets,’’ replied the ing to be marking up losses for years 
lappreciated poet. to come. 





WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


lcant get 
near this cow! 


It’s the main duty of Dr. Hess 
Fly Spray, frst, last, and always, 
to protect cows from fly torment 
in the pasture all day long. And 
that is just what its pungent pine 
odor does. Cows are left free to 
graze in peace. They’re not eter- 
nally switching and licking and 
fretting. They lie down and chew 


= it 





SS) KILLS FLIES 
IN THE STABLE 
| PROTECTS COWS 
IN THE PASTURE 

















* 391—23 


IF she’s got 


FLY SPRAY on her. 





You might as Well 
hunt yourself 
another one 


their cuds in peace and comfort. 

Just to test the efficiency of Fly 
Spray as a repeller, we tried it 
out on gadflies and bot-flies (you 
know how hard they are to dis- 
courage!). Twenty cows protected 
with Fly Spray had only 2 war- 
bles. Three unprotected cows had 
32! The legs of a horse protected 
with Fly Spray had only 4 nits. An 
unsprayed horse in the same pas- 
ture had 1310! These experiments 
show just how efficient it is at 
protecting stock from fly torment 
in the pasture. 

And this isn’t all. Fly Spray is 
a killer! In many tests conducted 
by us (9000 flies were actually 
counted) it proved itself 92% 
efficient as a killer. 

So, first of all, protect your cows 
in the pasture with Fly Spray. 
That is where the milk is made. 
Next, use it to kill flies in the 
barn. Spray your before 
they go to pasture in the morning. 
Spray the barn again in the eve- 
ning. (Will not taint milk.) You 
and your cows will be freed from 
fly torment! See your local Dr. 
Hess dealer, or write direct to Dr. 
Hess & Clark, Inc,, Ashland, Ohio. 


cows 














RED 
DEVIL 





Gets Rid 





This amazing prepa- 
ration, when mixed 
with bait, will destro 
every rat 






within a short time. Sure death to r: 
for livestock, pets or poultry. Forn 
by the U. S. Department of Ag 
are the world’s greatest chicken thieves, despoiler 
of buildings, spreaders of disease or a $1.00 can 
of “RED DEVIL” can’t afford to support Mr 
Rat and his family an mnger. Send $1.00 today 
for full strength, 8 oz. can of RED DEVIL. Fully 
guaranteed. B : ’ 

ig demand for RED DEVIL in 
Agents! your community Write today for 
particulars about this money making proposition. 


Cc. E. ENGLISH CO., 








yu 





2445 Nicollet Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








| 
Six Hundred Days on the | 


Seven Seas 


Bible $1 * 
America ] } and “1 
Old Mexico” ($1.25). A 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 


lowa Homestead 


Dept. D Moines, Iowa 


Book 














Read the Classified Section for What You Need—Turn To It! 














eads. At one end split the tread 
tubber from the rest of the tire. 


LD TIRES MAKE TOUGH HALF SOLES 


Cut an old tire intwo and cut off the Fasten the inner ply of rubber ina 
vice and pull of fthe tread layer— 
with a pair of plyers. 





From the tread rubber cut soles 
to fit your shoes or boots and 
tack onin the usual manner—- 










IT WAS CONSIDERATE O° YE 
TO CRACK UP RIGHT IN FRONT 
MY PLACE, STRANGER. THEYS 


THERE TRES 
EE ” GN \A 
: } 
: @ 


W/ 

AS 
i\ @_: 
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DONT OVERLOOK. 
NoT HIN’, BUDOY, — 
HEYS MANY A GOOD! 
AN A GOOD HALF SOLE In THEM / TOOT IN THAT THERE 
HORN,TOO- 






HOLO THAT HUNK 6 TIRE 
TIGHT ED, WHEE 1 PULL 
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‘YOU WONT NEED 
‘em. ou RE 

GONNA BE OPE 
‘WER FEET FER 
A LONG Time 








WHATSAMATTER WITH 
RENFRO LATELY. HE'S 

ALLUS RUNNIN’ AROUND 
IN CIRCLES AN’ NEVER 
GETTIN’ NOWHERES 











POOR. RENFRO. HE 
HALFSOLED HIS SHOES 
FROMATIRE OFFA 

RACIN’ AUTYMOBREY 


Pt ee 
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smokers want a Mulder Carel 





WE LIVE in a fast-moving age. 
We work harder... play harder 
...travel quicker. And we smoke more 
cigarettes. 

But there’s this about it: They have 
got to be milder today. In this high- 
pressure age, smokers don’t like strong 
cigarettes. 

About four miles of warehousés are 
filled with mild, ripe, Domestic tobaccos, 





stored away to age for two years to make 
them mild and mellow for CHESTER- 
FIELD Cigarettes. 

To make sure that CHESTERFIELD is 
a milder cigarette, the greater part of 90 
million dollars is invested in the tobaccos 
used in CHESTERFIELD. These tobac- 
cos are ‘*Cross-Blended.”’ 

This‘‘ Welding” Together—or ‘‘Cross- 
Blending’’— permits every kind of to- 








bacco used in the CHESTERFIELD blend 
to partake of the best qualities of every 
other type. It’s the same principle that 
Burbank used in crossing different fru ts 
to make a still better fruit. 

CHESTERFIELDS are milder... never 
harsh...and that’s why, in this high-pres- 
sure age, more smokers, men and women, 
are changing to CHESTERFIELDS ever 
day. 
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